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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


EMEMBER that big tom turkey which was out-smarting the hunter on 
our front cover about a year ago? Well, the one being proudly displayed 
on this month’s cover was just as smart. But this time Sam Metz, of Peters- 
burg, Huntingdon County, was just a bit smarter. 

Traditional symbol of Thanksgiving, the wild turkey is fast becoming the 
piece de resistance with which to grace the Christmas festive board as well. 
Certainly no other game bird is more truly American and more appropriate 
to the season. 

As an increasing number of Pennsylvanians take to the tall timber in 
search of this big bronzed beauty, the challenge of this particular kind of 
hunting is casting its magic spell far and wide. Where the whitetail deer 
once was the major attraction on the stage of late fall, now the “gobbling 
ghosts” of the Commonwealth’s hardwood forests are gaining almost equal 
billing in a double feature. In every corner of the Keystone State, the deer 
camps and commercial accommodations for hunters have felt the impact of 
this magnificent creature. 

What started as a three-day feast in 1621 on a rocky New England shore, 
then was first proclaimed as a national holiday by George Washington in 
1789, and was finally established “as a day of thanksgiving and praise” by 
Abraham Lincoln in the midst of a civil war, today is almost a season set 
aside to commemorate the rich natural heritage of America. And as Lincoln 
said in a message as timely now as then, ‘““The year that is drawing towards 
its close has been filled with the blessings of fruitful fields and healthful skies. 
lo these bounties, which are so constantly enjoyed that we are prone to for- 
get the source from which they come, others have been added which are of 
so extraordinary a nature that they cannot fail to penetrate and soften even 
the heart which is habitually insensible to the ever-watchful providence of 
Almighty God.” 

Yes, in a season of thanksgiving and praise, of appreciation for a land 
of liberty and beauty, it is good to proudly pursue, gratefully enjoy and 
skilfully serve the big wild bird which keynoted that first Thanksgiving Day 
long years ago. Pennsylvania’s wild turkeys have once again become the true 
symbol of a happy holiday. 
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EDITORIAL... 


P. eace on Earth 


Tuis is the season of the year when a tired, worried world 
always seems to be a happier, more restful place in which to 
work and play. Somehow, in some mysterious and age-old way, 
the spirit of giving and forgiving shines in the eyes and 
actions of people everywhere. 

This wonderful holiday spirit radiates from almost all—prince 
and pauper, the mighty and the meek, the old and especially 
the young. And perhaps it is caused because this is a time 
when most people are able to escape the stress and strain of 
modern day living. For real human happiness and contentment 
can best be seen in those who withstand today’s frustrations, 
social complexities and mental conflicts. Christmas is always a 
reflection of that true human nature and of its Creator. 

But what of the rest of the year? 

Contemporary man has conquered many of the organic dis- 
eases that plagued his ancestors but he is constantly faced with 
other ailments less easy to cure. Witness the mass search for 
peace of mind, confident living and constant happiness. For 
awhile some people seek relief at parties, sports arenas, movies 
and television sets—but these do not seem to supply the com- 
plete answer. Others resort to aspirin, sleeping pills and arti- 
ficial stimulants—again all too often with tragic results. But 
slowly, and in increasing numbers, we have become conscious 
of the restful, healing influence of the great outdoors—of places 
wild and free. 

The sighing of the wind through the pines, a campfire under 
the stars, the call of a wild bird at sunset, the proud bearing 
of a buck deer, the flight of a grouse—all these are wonder 
prescriptions for psychoses. Yes, we are slowly relearning what 
our pioneer forefathers took for granted—that Nature can heal 
our hurts. 

Even now, though the hunting seasons are about over, the 
summer vacation camps closed and the hearth fires warm and 
magnetic, the outdoors is still inviting, still ours for enjoyment 
and escape. A winter woods, pure with fresh fallen snow, and 
a majestic Pennsylvania Sictdenps, quiet and serene in its 
winter rest, still beckons all who seek a tonic for hyper-tension. 
Here those who walk and are aware, who partake yet protect, 
and who appreciate and admire can always find... . 


PEACE ON EARTH — GOODWILL TOWARD MEN 





Sethi a Sal 


By Eldy Johnston 


A hunting season never passes that 
fails to leave an aftermath of 
stories of all kinds, some humorous, 
some sad—tales of good sportsman- 
ship, still others of vandalism and 
outlawry. Occasionally, we hear of a 
human interest story, like the follow. 
ing, which we believe worthy of re. 
peating. 

A well known hunter of proven 
ability and his sixteen year old son 
went up in the Ridgeway area for a 
few days of deer hunting together. 
On the first day out, the boy became 
suddenly ill and had to be taken toa 
doctor, who found him to be suffer- 
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ing from a severe case of appendicitis, 
and advised an immediate operation. 
As both the parent and the patient 
desired to reach a hospital near their 
home and family, if possible, they de- 
cided to try and make the 150 mile 
trip by auto. 

As they sped along the mountain 
highway, the sick boy lying in the 
back seat saw 4 deer dashing up the 
steep slope. The driver, intent on the 
road ahead, hadn’t seen them. The 
boy begged his father to stop and try 
to get the buck that he was sure that 
he had seen in the herd, at the same 
time insisting that he felt much 
better. So the father, reluctantly 
backed up to the spot directed, and 
cautiously made his way up the steep 
mountainside, gun in_ readiness. 
Finally he spotted the head and 
upper neck al a large buck, looking 








right at him, out of a dense thicket. 
Moments passed, and as the deer 
made no move, the father, from a 
prone position, motioned the boy 
watching from the car to join him. 
The young man laboriously crawled 
7 the slope until he lay beside the 
older hunter. “Son,” whispered the 
father, “that buck is up in that 
thicket, looking right at us, take my 
gun and get a good bead under his 
chin. It will have to be a_ perfect 
shot.”” The young boy took the gun 
with shaking hands; perspiration 
beaded his face as he slowly took 
aim. Seconds ticked by. ‘Shoot! 
shoot! shoot!”’ urgently whispered the 
father, by this time as excited as the 
boy. “Dad, I can’t see him very good 
and I’m shaking too much, I know 
I'll miss,” gasped the boy. “Shoot 
boy,” ordered the older man, “If you 
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miss, I'll grab the gun and try to get 
him running.” The boy swung on 
the deer again, hesitated, then 
touched off his shot. As the gun 
roared, the youth shoved the weapon 
to his companion, yelling, “Get him 
Dad, get him!” “That won't be 
necessary,” replied the father, “that 
buck isn’t going anywhere.” 

As they approached the fallen deer, 
a beautiful eight point, the boy sur- 
prised his father by gazing heaven- 
ward and saying reverently, “thanks 
God.” Then in the next breath ex- 
claiming, 


“Dad, why did you pass up 


MAN yz sN 


Dear 


I am writing for Mallard No. 34,- 
182 who met with a fatal accident 
while cruising at 30 yards up. It was 
an ill wind (to paraphrase. a cliche) 
for him above a marsh at Dunville, 
Ontario, Canada. The day of his 
demise was October opening day 
of the 1955 Ontario waterfowl sea- 
son. My only complaint is that he 
was full of ‘ ‘pin” feathers. 


Sir: 


Yours truly, 
Victor Stapa 
Niagara Falls, 


New York 


P.S. Excuse stationary. I have 


edged in black. 


Ed. Note: We checked 
34,182” with Bob Latimer, the Commis- 
sion’s Waterfowl Coordinator, who 
keeps records on all ducks banded and 
released by the Game Commission. 
Turns out that this “feather merchant” 
was banded and released at five weeks 
of age on June 4, 1955. District Game 
Protector Les Haney gave the bird his 
freedom on the small pond near the 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
(State Game Lands 54) in Snyder 


none 


‘Mallard No. 
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that deer, the only chance that yg 13 
will have for another year. I wouldn't - 
have done it for you.” The fathep® 
shrugged off the boy’ s thanks, saying, 
“Son, | am more proud of your deer” 
than all of the deer that I have ever) 
shot. Someday you will understand,’ 

Besides,” he added, “that particular 4 
buck was meant to be yours, I never 9 
heard of a buck standing in one place § 
so long, just waiting for a_ bullet, 
Now, let’s get this critter down to the | 
car, and get you to the hospital for 4% 
that operation,” . which they did, 


Township, Jefferson County. The duck 
had been hatched and reared on the 
Commission’s duck farm in Crawford 
County, then shipped to the release 
point. And, as Latimer points out, it’s 
not at all unusual for these ducks to fly 
north in early fall. After young water. ~ 
fowl get their flight feathers, they “try 
them out” on short flights north before 
joining the regular, long-range migra: 
tion south with their kind. 
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(PART 1) 


The Story of the Pennsylvania Game Commission’s 
Waterfowl Restoration Program 


Joe Van Wormer Photo from National fudubon Society 
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EF ROM the beginning, wild water- 

fowl winging their way north and 
south on semi-annual flights have 
passed over Pennsylvania in countless 
legions, drawn to their eternal desti- 
nation by the still unsolved mystery 
of migration. 

On the warm, sunny days of 
springtime they fly, destined for the 
Lake Erie marshes, southern Ontario, 
Great Slav Lake, the eastern shore 
of Hudson Bay, even the Yukon and 
the Arctic tundra. Again in fall they 
come, down to the Pymatuning, the 
Chesapeake and Mattamuskeet, the 
cane-brakes and bayous of the Deep 
South or a winter on a shallow coastal 
lake in Louisiana. 


But through the years, Pennsyl- 
vania has been mostly a rest stop 
for whistling wings tired of beating 
against limited ceilings and seasonal 
storms. On clear days, many of the 
ducks and geese hardly tarry long 
enough to be noticed. Unlike other 
regions and other states, the Com- 
monwealth was not originally blessed 
with an abundance of water. Except 
for the Delaware, Susquehanna and 
Allegheny Rivers, a small portion of 
Lake Erie, and the lakes, ponds, 
marshes and beaver dams of north- 
eastern and northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, the State has offered migratory 
waterfowl little in the way of feed- 
ing and nesting facilities. Ducks and 
geese cruising over the Keystone 
State saw plenty of rich farmland 
and wooded hills but not enough 
wetlands to catch and hold their 
landing gear for very long. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion has long recognized the problem 
and for more than two decades has 
been doing something about it. The 
first step was the establishment of the 
Pymatuning Refuge in Crawford 
County in 1935. This refuge now 
contains 4,145 acres, more than half 
of them now under water. The area 
is a portion of the Pymatuning Res- 
ervoir Project, a tract of 25,000 acres, 
17,000 of which are covered with 
water. 


Originally, wild waterfowl plants 
and seed were planted annually at 
the refuge while, during the winter, 
ducks and geese were fed artifically 
as required. In 1945 the water leyel @ 
was lowered so duck millet and 
smartweed could be planted on ex. 
posed surfaces. This manipulation of! 
water levels has been a yearly mama 
agement measure since then as thee 
results proved its value in providi : 
better environment for the ducks and 
geese using the area. 4 
Elsewhere in the State many nat: 
ural ponds and beaver dams located 
on State Game Lands were improved 
by planting seeds, tubers and plants 7 
beneficial to wild waterfowl. Food | 
strips were established close to such 7 
areas and planted to the small grains 7 
relished by ducks and geese. As funds 
permitted, sites were located and 
dams were built to create additional 
habitat. The more important of these 
were as follows: d 
















In 1936 a 25 acre marsh pond was 
constructed on Game Lands #56 in 
Bucks County, using help obtained 
through the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. In 1940 a structure, which % 
impounded 14 acres, was built with 
Civilian Conservation Corps help on 
Game Lands #12, Bradford County, 
Three small lakes, named the Crevel- 
ing Lakes, were established in 1946, 
impounding 57 acres on Game Lands 
#57, Wyoming County. In_ 1947 
Cranberry Glade Dam was built by 
the Commission. It impounds 112 
acres and is located on Game Lands 
+111, Somerset County. In the same 
year Alder Marsh Dam _ containing 
40 acres was constructed on Game 
Lands +159, Wayne County. 4 

Four years later, in 1951, the Com- 
mission built the Decker Marsh Dam 
on Game Lands #183, Pike County. 
This structure impounds 120 acres. 
In addition several natural or man- 
made lakes or ponds were located 
on lands purchased by the Commis- 
sion and are included in the Man- 
agement Program. The more impor- 
tant of these are Bradys Lake on J 
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KEY TO BETTER DUCK HUNTING in Keystone State is more waterfowl habitat. Marsh 
areas such as this are necessary to not only produce ducks locally but attract and hold 


migrating birds. 


Game Lands #127, Monroe County, 
containing 207 acres; Upper Woods 
Pond, Game Lands #159, Wayne 
County, containing 90 acres; and 
Sunfish Pond, Game Lands #12, 
Bradford County, containing 27 
acres. 

Although the construction of small 
ponds and lakes was the primary 
activity over the years, additional 
water surface and. resting areas for 
wild waterfowl were created by con- 
structing ditches and potholes in 
marsh areas, usually be dynamiting 
the selected locations. These depres- 
sions rapidly filled with water and 
were soon being used by wild ducks. 


FOR THE PRESENT 

In 1954, five small marsh im- 
poundments were completed in the 
vicinity of Owl’s Nest, Elk County. 
They are located on Game Lands 
#28 and adjacent Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest land. The smallest im- 
pounds 5 acres and the largest 12 
acres, all together impounding 38.5 
acres, 


In the same year, the Game Com- 
mission, with the cooperation of the 
State Department of Highways, also 
constructed a dam which flooded 550 
acres on Game Lands #213, Craw- 
ford County. It provides excellent 
duck and goose habitat, is also used 
as a nesting area and has good pos- 
sibilities for muskrat habitat develop- 
ment. Being close to the Pymatuning 
Reservoir, its value to both water- 
fowl and hunters is also enhanced. 

So far this year (1955), a small 
marsh pond, impounding 14 acres, 
has been built and another of 12 
acres is nearing completion. These 
are also in the vicinity of the Owl's 
Net, Elk County. Still another pond 
of 11 acres is scheduled for construc- 
tion in this same general area. Thus 
a chain of 9 dams, impounding more 
than 75 acres, will provide suitable 
nesting, resting and feeding condi- 
tions for ducks as well as greatly in- 
crease hunting opportunities for 
waterfowl hunters in this section of 
the State. 
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Five other sites for similar struc- 
tures in the northern part of the 
State have been approved, and three 
additional areas are now being sur- 
veyed. 


MARSH POND SELECTION AND 
CONSTRUCTION 
Reconnaissance 


Factors which have influenced the 
choice of areas for the Commission’s 
waterfowl habitat improvement work 
center about cost and potential use 
by ducks and geese. Naturally, con- 
struction work should be as eco- 
nomical as possible. For that reason, 
areas selected should be in small 
watersheds or on headwaters of larger 
streams where simple, yet effective, 
dams can be built. The danger of 
floods was also taken into considera- 
tion. If construction sites were se- 
lected “down-stream,” they would 
have to be larger to be flood-proof, 
thus more costly, and more impor- 
tant, the deep water they would im- 
pound would not be as suitable for 
SURVEY CREWS 


EXAMINE EACH 


IMPOUNDMENT 
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waterfowl. Ducks use deep water 
mostly for resting and, during hunt. 
ing seasons, for escape and _ protec. 
tion. 

Marsh ponds constructed so far 
have been near or on migration 
routes normally followed by water. 
fowl. In fact, those in northwestern 
Pennsylvania have been selected to 
form a “chain” from Lake Erie and 
the Pymatuning region southward, 


When a portion of the State has 
been selected for a series of marsh 
ponds, the topography of the Game 
Lands in that area is examined on 
U.S. Geological Survey Topographi- 
cal Maps and _ aerial photographs, 
Swamps are usually shown on the 
topographic maps and the general 
slope of the ground can be deter- 
mined by contour lines. These slopes, 
as well as the type of ground cover 
(woods, brush, grass, etc.) can also 
be determined from aerial photos. 

The most promising locations are 
noted and, if the drainage areas are 
less than one-half square mile, they 
AREA and 


check construction. 


Accessibility, soil, slopes and suitable location for the dam are all checked. For best re- 
sults, pond should have about ten acres of drainage area to one acre of water. 
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PLAN OF MARSH POND IMPOUNDMENI 


proposed food plots along shore lines. Aim in 





shows construction of dam, spillways, and 


all this construction is to provide the largest 


area of water and marsh at the lowest cost per acre. 


are marked for examination in the 
field. Sites having larger drainage 
areas require an impounding permit 
from the Department of Forests and 
Waters. For best results, the pond 
should have about ten acres of drain- 
age area to one acre of water, In any 
case, the ratio should not exceed 
9) acres of cultivated land, 25 acres 
of pasture, 01 30 acres of woodland 
to one acre of water. 
Surveys 

Each site is examined for accessi- 
bility, soil, slopes and suitable loca- 
tion for the dam. If all factors ap- 
pear favorable, the site is surveyed 
to determine accurately the size ol 
the pond in relation to the length 
and height of the dam. The soil is 
tested further with a series of bore 
holes to show the depth of suitable 
soil and the type of materials below. 
To be suitable for the embankment, 
the soil must contain sufficient clay 
or loam to compact well and make 
an impervious dam. Also, in the in- 
terests of economy, the material must 
be close to the upper side of the em- 
bankment. For embankments over 
200 or 300 feet long, the fill material 
must come from the bed of the pond. 


When the survey is completed, it 
is plotted to scale showing the con- 
tours of the pond bed and the area 
around the proposed dam. From this, 
the pond acres can be measured fon 
dams of different heights and the 
costs estimated. The one which will 
furnish the largest area of water and 
marsh at the lowest cost per acre is 
selected. Then a drawing is pre- 
pared showing the plan of the pond, 
with elevations, dimensions and de- 
tails required for building the dam 
and spillways. 

Spillway Construction 

Two spillways are constructed at 
each dam to carry the runoff. One 
is a pipe or mechanical spillway to 
carry the daily flow and the other 
is a sod spillway to take care of flood 
water and any runoff that is beyond 
the capacity of the pipe. Ordinarily, 
the flood spillway is called upon to 
carry water only a few times a year 
and then for short periods only. The 
size of the spillways are computed 
from the shape and area ol the 
watershed, average slopes, ground 
cover and other factors which affect 
the amount and flow of the water 
from the watershed or drainage area. 
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The pipe spillway is constructed 
of concrete and pipe. It is designed 
to carry a constant flow of water 
without erosion. The inlet to the 
pipe is a concrete box, from two to 
four feet high, with wooden gates 
which can be closed or opened to 
raise or lower the water. The pipe 
passes through the embankment and 
discharges on the lower side. From 
there, the water returns to the origi- 
nal channel. The pipe is corrugated, 
galvanized and coated with asphalt 
for long wear. About midway through 
the embankment a concrete collar is 
constructed around the pipe to pre- 
vent seepage along the outside, and 
stone riprap is placed at the outlet 
to prevent erosion. These measures 
are necessary because experience has 
shown that, next to overtopping the 
embankment, most dam failures have 
started at pipes or structures running 
through the embankment. For this 
reason the best material available 
should be tamped around the pipe 
and anti-seep collar when making the 
fill. 

The top of the box is placed level 
with the water level in the pond and 
three feet below the top of the em- 
bankment. Wooden planks fit into 
slots in the front of the box and can 
be removed and replaced as desired 
to hold the water to any level within 
the range of the box. A rich mixture 
of concrete, such as one part cement, 
214 parts sand and 31% parts gravel 
or equal, should be used to prevent 
cracking and spalling from frost 
action and the box should be re- 
inforced with steel bars or mesh. 

The flood spillway is graded level 
around one end of the embankment, 
in soil that has not been disturbed, 
and then planted to grass. The bot- 
tom should not be less than one foot 
above the normal elevation of the 
pond and should be wide enough to 
carry the maximum flood with one 
foot of water in the channel. The 
side slopes are graded at a slope of 
4 to 1 (that is, 4 feet out to one foot 
up) so that power mowers can be 








used to mow the grass at regular 
intervals and keep the spillway free 
from. brush. 


Embankment Construction 


When the dam is approved, the 
site of the embankment and borrow 
area is cleared of all trees, stumps, 
brush and top soil down to mineral 
soil. This can sometimes be done to 
advantage in winter. The top soil 
that is removed is stockpiled and 
later spread on the embankment and 
flood spillway. Then stakes are set 
for the embankment and spillways. 
The mechanical spillway, including 
the outlet ditch, is completed first so 
that water can be diverted through 
the pipe while building the embank- 
ment. 

When the spillway is completed, a 
core trench is dug near the center 
line for the full length of the em- 
bankment, to prevent water from 
seeping under the dam. If there are 
no seams of porous material in the 
foundation, a depth of three or four 
feet is usually sufficient for dams up 
to ten feet high. The trench is then 
backfilled with moist clay or the best 
material available, deposited in layers 
about six inches deep and well com- 
pacted by traveling back and forth 
over it with bulldozers or other 
earth-moving equipment. The ma- 
terial should contain sufficient water 
to be moist and plastic. Dry material 
does not compact well nor form a 
satisfactory bond. Too much mois- 
ture is equally unsatisfactory. The 
right amount is indicated when the 
fill settles and molds well under the 
equipment and forms a good bond 
with the layer below. 

When the trench is filled level with 
the ground, the embankment is 
started by spreading fill the full width 
of the base. The best material is 
placed in the middle. third of the 
fill, directly over the core trench, and 
carried up to form an impervious 
wall through the center of the dam. 
At the same time the rest of the 
embankment is carried up in uni 
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form layers and rolled lengthwise 
and crosswise to the dam. In this 
way the embankment is built up, 
alternately spreading and rolling, to 
an elevation about 10 percent above 
the designed height to allow for 
settling. 

As the embankment is carried up, 
the fill is deposited and graded to 
form the slopes on each side. At 
the same time the flood spillway is 
excavated, the material, if it is suit- 
able, is used in the fill. Otherwise it 
is spread, leveled and planted for 
food plots. When the embankment 
and flood spillway is completed, the 
top soil which was saved during 
clearing is spread evenly over the 
surfaces and prepared for planting. 
Food plots are also cleared at inter- 
vals along the shoreline and extended 
several feet into the pond. 

In order to promote the growth 
of vegetation on the embankment 
and flood spillway, to prevent erosion 
and provide food for game, the soil 
is treated with 1,000 pounds of 10-10- 
10 fertilizer and 3 tons of lime per 
acre. It is then planted with the 


following mixture: Kentucky Blue 
Grass—12 pounds; Red Fescue—12 
pounds; Red Top Clover—6 pounds; 
Perennial Rye Grass—10 pounds; and 
White Dutch Clover—2 pounds; a 
total of 42 pounds of seed per acre. 

It is advisable to leave the gates 
open in the spillway for several 
months or over winter if possible 
to allow the fill to settle and the 
vegetation to become established be- 
fore filling the pond. 

For the first year the riprap at the 
outlet of the pipe should be watched 
and repaired if undercutting occurs 
on the lower side. Usually this can 
be done with loose stone. Also the 
embankment and spillway should: be 
mowed when necessary to develop 
a good grass cover. 


DEVELOPING FOOD AND COVER 
FOR WILD WATERFOWL 
There is little point in construct- 
ing a pond and marsh for ducks un- 
less some effort is made to provide 
food and cover plants. Nature even- 
tually might supply these require- 
ments but it takes far less time and 


PADDLE-FULL OF PONDWEED is displayed by Game Protector Ray Sickles. Such 
aquatic growth is just as necessary for ducks as dams. Culture of aquatic plants for wate 


fowl was first started at Pymatuning Refuge. 


Hal Harrison Photo 








MECHANICAL SPILLWAYS are 


constructed 


to provide facilities for lowering water 


levels at least 12 inches. Each May the water is drained to expose mud flats and moist 
areas for planting aquatics for waterfowl] food and _ cover. 


may be more efficient if man takes 
over this important part of the res- 
toration job. 

While the dams are being con- 
structed, work crews clear strips of 
land around the high water levels. 
Here buckwheat and other farm 
crops utilized as food by migratory 
waterfowl are planted annually. 
Later, mud fiats and wet areas below 
normal water levels are planted with 
seeds and tubers of suitable aquatic 
plants. 

Whether impoundments flood hun- 
dreds of acres on large watersheds or 
a few acres in small marsh areas, 
control of water levels is important 
in the management of aquatic plants. 
Mechanical spillways are constructed 
to provide facilities to lower the water 
at least 12 inches. By lowering water 
levels each May, mud flats and moist 
areas are exposed for planting Duck 
Millet, Smartweed and other plants 
that provide food and cover for 
waterfowl. After seeds have matured 
in September, the areas are again 


flooded, thus making both food and 
cover available during the fall migra- 
tion. These shoreline plantings are 
a necessity where impoundments are 
newly constructed. Natural reseeding 


when the water is lowered in later 
years usually maintains the area in 
suitable food and cover. 

In addition to establishing areas 
for planting aquatic vegetation and 
grains, small islands are often con- 
structed on new impoundments to 
provide nesting sites. These small 
land areas are seeded to permanent 
sod. Larger open areas along the 
shorelines of lakes and ponds are 
similarly treated, an important mamt- 
agement process if nesting is to be 
encouraged. 

Culture of aquatic plants for water 
fowl was first started when the Pyma- 
tuning Refuge was established and 
development work has _ continued 
over the years. Gradually these man- 
agement practices have been ex 
panded to improve food and cover 
for wild waterfowl in and near small 
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ponds, beaver dams, river flats and plants used in this phase of the Com- 
newly constructed impoundments mission’s waterfowl management pro- 
throughout the State. Some of the gram and the methods of planting 
more important food and cover them are listed as follows: 


Marsh and Aquatic Plants 


Wapato (Duck Potato) .. 
Wampee (Duck Corn) .. 


Wild Duck Millet ....... 


Nodding Smartweed & 
Dotted Smartweed .... 


Sago Pondweed ......... 
ee ee 
ioe a a ke eens 


Giantimerreed: ... 6... ke 


ae, ee ae eae 
Three Square Bulrush 
Hard Stem Bulrush ..... 


Duck’s Meat (Surface 
ere. er 





Planting Information 


1200 tubers per acre in marshy areas and mud flats. 


.Seed 10 Ibs. per acre on swampy land or in acid 


water 6-8 inches deep. (Use only where wood 
ducks are the principal species). 


Seed 40 Ibs. per acre on exposed mud flats. 

Plant 1200 tubers per acre on sandy or mud soils— 
Alkaline water 114 to 5 feet deep. 

Plant tubers or seed 30 lbs. per acre in 1-6 feet of 
water. Hard fresh water or slightly brackish. 
Seed 60 Ibs. per acre in a few inches to 2 feet ol 
water. 

Seed 10 lbs. per acre in muddy spots and water 
less than 1 foot deep. 

700 plants per acre in 1-6 feet of water. 


. 1200 roots per acre in less than | foot of water. 


1500 plants per acre in less than 2 feet of fresh 
water. 


5 bushels of plants cover | acre of water. 


... To Be Continued 


Maslowski & Goodpaster Photo 
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By John Madson 


OONER or later, the parents of 

most boys are caught between two 
fires: a boy, longing for a gun of his 
own, and the reports of hunting 
accidents in the newspapers. These 
parents can’t help worrying about the 
accidents, and whether their sons are 
really old enough for a gun. 

The proper age to own that first 
gun is a tough thing to decide. Some 
boys are ready at 12; some are never 
ready. Most boys of 14, however, are 
just about old enough for their own 
.22’s. But more important than age 
is the boy’s common sense and sense 
of responsibility. For instance: 

1. Does he show good judgment? 
Does he make sensible decisions 
and use his head in most situa- 
tions? 


9 


hee 


Is he responsible? Does he show 
respect for other persons and 
their property? Does he handle 
money well, carry on his share 
of work around the house? Can 
he be depended upon? 

Is he obedient? Does he mind 
his parents and follow their in- 
structions and advice? Does he 
respect their wishes, even 
though they conflict with his 
companions’ ideas? 

Does he know what a gun is? 
Does his attitude toward fire- 
arms point to a_ maturing, 
sensible view, or is he still in 
the cowboy and Indian stage? 
Has he ever handled a gun, 
either with his parents or with 
other adults? If has no shoot- 
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ing experience, are you pre- 
pared to see that he gets some 
from a shooter who knows his 
business? 

A boy shouldn't be given a gun 
and then, like Topsy, “just grow.” 
He may learn gun safety the tragic 
way. He should be carefully schooled 
by an adult, experienced hunter and 
taught guns, gun handling and re- 
spect for the safety and property of 
others. A youngster should never be 
handed a gun and then turned loose 
like a wild colt. 

Before a boy has his own gun, it’s 
a good idea to take him hunting a 
few times, making him more familiar 
with guns and their use. If the boy 
has never been hunting or shooting 
and you still think he should learn 
with his own gun, give him his own 
gun. But take just the one gun along, 
or have him carry his gun unloaded 
until you’re ready for shooting. Until 
he really knows guns and their proper 
use, don’t let him go shooting alone 
or with other boys. 


Sometimes the boy who wants a 
gun has a non-shooter father. In such 


Reprinted from the 


a case, perhaps the boy can be in- 
structed by an older brother, an 
uncle, or a neighbor who knows gun- 
handling and knows it well. If the 
father is a sportsman, the situation 
is ideal—a father-son hunting team is 
a fine partnership, and both boy and 
man will learn a lot. 


Forbidding a boy the use of guns 
only compounds the danger of fire- 
arms. If the boy is gun-happy he'll 
probably be out along the river with 
some other boys shooting and _ it’s 
best that he knows what it’s all about. 


Every boy should have some gun 
training, and it’s a rare boy who 
doesn’t want it. Sooner or later, as 
boy or man, he'll be handling a 
loaded gun. How well he handles it 
depends on his parents, his early 
shooting companions, and his gun 
training. 

Finding that first rifle under the 
Christmas tree can be one of life’s 
big moments. To the lucky boy, and 
the dad who gave the rifle to him, we 
send our heartiest Christmas greet- 
ings and best wishes for a lifetime of 
sport and safe shooting. 


Iowa Conservationist. 





BIG GAME HUNTERS NEED NOT GET LOST 


If more persons who hunt bears or deer in the rugged sections of Penn- 
sylvania would take a few simple precautions there would be fewer cases of 


lost hunters. 


Wildlife authorities recommend: 


Tell your family the area you will 


hunt, how long you will stay and where; 2. Learn to use a compass, and 
carry one; 3. Get a map of the territory you plan to hunt. Study it to learn 
locations of roads, streams, and other landmarks; 4. Fill your cigarette lighter 
with fluid, or carry a waterproof container of matches; 5. If lost, have belief 
in your map and compass. Follow a course in one direction; 6. If lost don’t 
allow yourself to become panicky. Build a fire for warmth, then rest and 
conserve your energy; 7. If hunting from a car, know where you left it so 
that you are not still “lost” after being rescued. 


These precautions and common sense could have saved discomfort, worry, 


or even serious results for many a big game hunter in the past. 





VERY step sounded like a pistol 

shot as my feet broke through 
the crust, and it had been that way 
for the past five minutes since I 
struck the half smowed-in track. But 
then, not over twenty-five yards away, 
there she stood! 

It was the last day of the doe 
season several years ago, and I had 
gone hunting against a busy schedule 
and my better judgment. For, I had 
been hunting the day before with 
my bow and was caught in one of the 
heaviest deer-season snows in years. 
A bitterly cold night on top of the 
deep, wet snow of the previous day 
gave the deer all the odds. But, 
here, not fifteen minutes from the 
car was my shot . and this day I 
was carrying a rifle. 

The doe and I saw each other at 
the same time . . . then she was away 
with a swift leap to the right that 
took her behind a hemlock. For a 
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White- Tail? 


By Keith C. Schuyler. 






















moment she was framed between that 
tree and the next, and my .30-.30 soft 
point tumbled her into the snow. 

It is instances like this which tempt 
writers who should know better to 
speak disparagingly of the white-tail 
deer. Some even go so far as to say 
they are dumb! The result has been 
to rob hunters of rightful pride when 
they have made a kill under circum- 
stances which gave the deer a reason- 
able break. 

Instead of admiring the trophy 
that their skill and perseverance has 
produced, they regard the carcass as 
just so much meat for the table. 
They think that, just because the 
neighbor’s 14-year-old shot the big- 
gest buck of the season last year, 
maybe there is something to reports 
that deer aren’t too intelligent. 

What a slap in the face for one of 
the finest of sporting animals! 

Well, fellow, just because you 
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didn’t need a guide to deliver your 
12-point white-tail or spend $1,000 
to get to your hunting grounds, don’t 
let the big boys make you feel that 
your trophy isn’t just as fine as any 
other. 

Because, the deer is not dumb! 

The very fact that the white-tail 
today thrives in Pennsylvania where 
more hunting licenses were sold in 
1952 than in any other state in the 
union certainly is no discredit to the 
intelligence of the deer. True, with- 
out the protection and careful man- 
agement provided by the Game Com- 
mission over the years, no big-game 
species could long survive in this 
state, but the white-tail’s response to 
this helping hand has been nothing 
short of amazing. 

Those who would attempt to be- 
little the sport that is available in 
practically every county of this state 
have completely missed the mark. 
And, I think we can prove it. 

Let’s analyze the “easy” kill de- 
scribed in the opening paragraphs. 

With the woods full of hunters, 
visibility unlimited and no movement 
possible without creating noise that 
could be heard for several hundred 
yards, what would a smart animal 
do? Especially one which had been 
driven relentlessly for nearly two 
weeks and possibly been shot at 
several times? Would it wildly stam- 
pede through the well-populated 
woods at the first sound, or would it 
lie tight and let the hunter make the 
moves? 

Although the track I picked was 
half full of snow, I knew that my 
deer would not likely go far after the 
snow stopped in the middle of the 
night. Any attempt at caution would 
be silly with the noisy footing caused 
by the hard crust . . . hard, but too 
light to support a man or deer. So, | 
plunged ahead on the track, hoping 
that the deer would wait to deter- 
mine whether or not I would come 
close enough, to chase it from its 
warm bed through a woods full of 
hunters, or pass by. 
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The strategy paid off, but it was no 
insult to the intelligence of the deer. 
It was taking a calculated risk .. . 
and lost. However, it is my bet that 
plenty of deer were passed close by 
that day which took the same risk 

. and won. The total kill was ex- 
tremely light for an antlerless-deer 
day. 

Before we attempt to judge the 
deer on the basis of the great num- 
bers killed each year, we must first 
consider the situation in which this 
animal finds himself today as com- 
pared to a comparatively few years 
ago. As recently’ as 1910, the white- 
tailed deer had disappeared from 
most parts of the East. Centuries of 
unrestricted hunting both for per- 
sonal food supplies and commercial 
marketing had reduced the herds to 
near extinction despite the fact that 
the animal had been found in great 
numbers in every state. The adoption 
of restrictive hunting laws _ finally 
gave the old white-tail a return 
match. Refuge areas guaranteed that 
he would never be threatened with 
extinction again. 

And, how well he returned is seen 
in annual kill reports from our 
Game Commission. The greatest kill 
ever recorded in any state was as 
early as 1940 when 186,575 deer were 
taken . . . 40,995 bucks and 145,580 
does. Three times in the past 14 years 
the annual kill of white-tails in 
Pennsylvania has exceeded 130,000 
animals! 

Failure to adapt themselves to 
changing environment has _ been 
largely responsible for the extinction 
of various species of birds and ani- 
mals over the years. Of course, some 
were gone before man had an oppor- 
tunity to make laws which would 
perpetuate the species. However, 
others still failed to make the grade 
with man’s help although many, like 
the beaver, the egret and the wood 
ducks have had remarkable come- 
backs. 


But the most remarkable come- 
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back of all has been that of the white- 
tailed deer. He has had to adapt 
himself to changing food, heavy 
hunting, and, in many cases, a semi- 
domesticated existence. 

He has lost none of his natural 
wariness, as many claim. On the con- 
trary, the white-tail has become one 
of the most clever and talented wild 
animals afoot. For example, years ago 
it was generally the standers who 
made the kills as big drives with 20 
or more men were common. Today, 
about as many deer are shot by 
drivers as standers when they are 
picked off trying to sneak back 
through the drive. Tracks in the 
snow frequently tell the story of how 
a buck eluded the hunters who 
thought they had him surrounded. 
And, those tracks sometimes show 
that the animal passed unbelieveably 
close to the drivers or crouched mo- 
tionless in the thick laurel until the 
drivers passed it. 

It is seldom during the off-season 
that deer will venture far from wood- 





land cover in the day time, but an 
incident to which I was near witness 
shows how quickly the deer react to 
the sound of guns. 

Several friends of mine had hunted 
the entire day on the wooded hills 
about four miles from town, and 
they were coming home _ empty. 
handed shortly before the five o'clock 
deadline. Within a_ few hundred 
yards of the builtup section on the 
outskirts, they jumped a doe and a 
buck from the center of an open field 

. at least two miles from the clos- 
est woods! 

It was only sheer luck that brought 
them to the deer’s bed in the middle 
of a field of over 100 acres. Had the 
hunters not stumbled upon those deer 
by accident, the two animals might 
have safely spent the entire season 
hiding out in that broad expanse of 
open territory, Of course, once the 
deer were routed, the buck presented 
an easy target and was downed with- 
in easy dragging distance of the lucky 
hunter’s back door. 
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Because the normal habitat of the 
white-tail has grown into timber 
which will not support large num- 
bers of deer, the animal has been 
forced to move more and more into 
farming country. Areas where the ap- 

earance of a solitary deer made the 
front page of the local newspaper 
90 years ago now provide excellent 
hunting. In such areas, the deer prac- 
tically rub shoulders with humans 
during about 50 of the 52 weeks in 
a year. They raid gardens, wander 
into towns and eat at special feeding 
stations. Fishermen swarm along the 
streams throughout the warm months 
where the deer normally come to 
drink. 

The deer learn that they have 
nothing to fear aside from the auto- 
mobiles which kill a few thousand 
annually. The reputedly wise wolves, 
bobcats and cougars, natural enemies 
of the deer, have for the most part 
succumbed to civilization. Everything 
is rosy. 

Then, “WHAM ! ! !” One day a 
gun roars and the hunt is on. In the 
first five minutes of the opening day, 
hundreds of deer have dropped. But, 
by noon, the barrage of shots has 
thinned to an occasional echo. From 
that time on, they are mighty few 
and far between. 

Of course, the deer have been 
thinned out by that first barrage and 
the comparatively easy shooting that 
comes the first day. But, there are 
likely more deer shot in the first 15 
minutes of the opener than are killed 
during all of the last two days of the 
season. They learn fast. And deer are 
plentiful the following year. 

White-tails have even been classed 
as cowards. This is worse than call- 
ing them dumb in my book. 

Deer were designed by Mother 
Nature to provide food for the meat- 
eating creatures which inhabit this 
old earth. They were given no special 
weapons to fight off attackers or to 
make attacks since their antlers serve 
chiefly to determine which deer will 
lead the herd during the rutting sea- 


son. It is only during the mating 
season that a white-tail is likely to 
show fight to any adversary other 
than males of his kind. 

Not being a meat-eater, the deer 
has no use for weapons to destroy 
other animals. Instead, he is equipped 
with strictly defensive armament in 
the form of fleet limbs, extremely 
sensitive hearing and an acute sense 
of smell. Since he can easily outrun 
most of his enemies, the deer has no 
need for more than ordinary vision. 
But, even his vision is alert to any 
movement despite the fact that his 
color-blindness makes it difficult for 
him to identify objects. 


All of the deer’s special and per- 
manent physical accoutrements are 
designed for one purpose . . . escape. 
The fact that he uses them so well is 
certainly not to his discredit. 


Some sneer because a wise old buck 
will almost invariably allow the fe- 
males of the herd to lead when 
danger threatens. It is again a com- 
pliment to his intelligence that he 
does so since experience has taught 
him that shooting seldom follows the 
appearance of the lady deer. How- 
ever, often times the sudden move- 
ment or noise of approaching antler- 
less deer will cause a hunter to move 
in turn and produce a warning to 
the hidden buck. 


Experienced deer hunters have 
many stories which prove the intel- 
ligence of the animal. They will tell 
how a smart buck will sneak back 
through driving hunters without be- 
ing seen when the hunters can actu- 
ally see each other at all times. They 
will recount many times how a big 
fellow cat-footed it over dry leaves 
and out of shooting range when a 
man was lucky if he could take a 
step without being heard for hun- 
dreds of feet. 

Anyone who has really stalked deer 
can appreciate how clever the animal 
can be when he knows that he is 
being followed. This is especially 
evident when snow is on the ground. 
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It is amazing the lengths to which 
a deer will go to elude a pursuer. It 
will practically crawl through seem- 
ingly impenetrable thickets of laurel 
and rhododendron; cross and re-cross 
creeks and at times swin wide rivers; 
walk the bare highway and cut across 
wide, open fields. 

Normally a buck will conserve his 
energy when being trailed and his 
tracks will usually show him travel- 
ing at a fast walk, seldom running. 
I have followed tracks up to a small 
thicket, one which I could see 
through and around, and then had 
to make more than one circle around 
it trying to pick up the tracks in 
snow! Doubling back and cutting 
short circles are common tricks em- 
ployed by an alerted deer. 


It is not unusual to be slugging 
along, hot on the trail of a deer, and 
then suddenly hear him snort off to 
the side or behind you where he has 
been watching your performance. An- 
other snort, a wave of his white flag 
and a quick bound away in the 
brush, and you must start your stalk 
all over again. It is for this reason 
that smart hunters keep a careful 
watch on all sides as well as their 
back trail when on a stalk. 

Of course, most deer are shot by 
still hunters and those working with 
a gang on a drive. This very fact is 
another point in favor of the deer’s 
intelligence. Few have the courage 
and patience to attempt to outwit a 
deer, in a stalk although this is the 
purest form of big-game hunting. 

In states which have a special sea- 
son for the shooting of antlerless 
deer, hunters have found a new re- 
spect for the females of the ions 
And, with excellent reason. Although 
does and young bucks without antlers 
normally have little to fear and come 
to realize it, they can become as 
elusive as shadows soon after they 
themselves become targets for the 
guns. 


A fine example of that occurred 
during the 1952 hunting season in 


Pennsylvania. Four of us went out 
on the first day of the antlerless deer 
season which followed two weeks of 
buck shooting. 

The first morning the kill was 
heavy and our party saw a total of 
nearly twenty deer, heard many we 
couldn't see, and collected three dur. 
ing the day. Deer were all over. How. 
ever, since I was hunting with the 
bow and arrows and had only one 
doubtful shot through brush at a doe 
the first day, the group elected to 
stay another day. 

Although the farmer had requested 
us to take as many deer as the law 
allowed because he was suffering year 
‘round crop damage, and the three 
hunters with me drove all of the 
second day to get me a shot, the only 
deer I saw waved her flag at me as 
she disappeared in the brush at long 
range. And the day before the place 
was swarming with deer! 

Most of them were still there, we 
heard many of them, but they had 
learned fast. 

Personally, I have the utmost re- 
spect for the white-tail deer. I would 
not attempt to rate his intelligence 
as compared to other animals because 
such a rating would be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible. It would 
be necessary to sabe into considera- 
tion many important factors such as 
environment, type of defensive and 
offensive equipment possessed by all 
animals considered and the degree to 
which all animals must struggle for 
survival. However, if a fair classifica- 
tion were made, I am sure that the 
white-tail deer would rate high on 
the list. 

Certainly, 
dumb. 


the white-tail is not 


Things You May Not Know 


The location of the _ nesting 
grounds of the whooping crane, 
North America’s rarest and _ tallest 
bird, is still a mystery despite inten- 
sive search by prominent biologists. 
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Res Se.” Cl 


By Don Neal 


_ . a woman beats a man at 
his own game, she becomes in- 
teresting from the male viewpoint for 
other reasons than her God-given 
graces of womanhood. Right away 
the average man wants to know what 
she has on the ball. What talents she 
possessed that some good man, some- 
where, didn’t already have—and in 
greater quantities. 


That is why, right now, there is 
a wave of speculation sweeping the 
small bore rifle fraternity regarding a 
slight-built, nice-appearing woman by 
the name of Viola Pollum who lives 
at Brookville, Penna. 

Vi Pollum upset the applecart of 
the entire male population of our 
country, even those completely dis- 
interested in rifle shooting as a sport, 
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by trimming a top field of expert 
riflemen and walking off with the 
National Small Bore Rifle Champion- 
ship at Camp Perry, Ohio, early this 
past Fall. And, what makes the feat 
so embarrassing is that it is the first 
time a woman has ever been able to 
do this little trick. It would be simple 
if we could blame this on luck but, 
in the case of Vi Pollum, we can’t 
lightly do that. No, for just this past 
summer she scorched the boys in the 
shooting of the Goodyear Zeppelin 
Shoot at Akron, Ohio, and this is 
considered to be a real “toughy”; 
second only to the National itself. So, 
it appears, Vi really does have some- 
something on the ball—and the guy 
who has more of it just hasn’t come 
along yet. 

When I asked her to describe this 
secret-weapon talent she has in words 
that the average shooter would fully 
understand, she smiled. She has no 
secret-weapon talent she told me. No, 
she simply shot the match the best 
she could, she said, and that was it. 
Yet, as we went on talking I found 
that she had a lot of good common 
womanly talents that in the sport of 
rifle shooting gave her an advantage 
FIRST WOMAN IN HISTORY to win 
Viola Pollum of Brookville, Pa., 
488 other competitors. 
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over the average man, so much g 
that I found myself wondering why 
more women shooters hadn’t trimmed 
our sails in the past. 

To me, her biggest advantage over 
men is her total lack of the aggressive 
spirit that shows itself in competitive 
sport. In a man this drive is strong, 
With him there is no compromise— 
either he should win, or he knows 
he’s most likely going to lose. Vi wins 
and loses; to her it doesn’t seem to 
make the same difference it would 
with a man. Certainly, she wants to 
win, but winning or losing is not a 
matter of vital importance. She shoots 
the best she can and if her shooting 
wins for her she is as pleased as any 
man could be—but, if she loses; well, 
who doesn’t drop one once in a while? 
This is Vi's philosophy and it is one 
of her big guns when the going gets 
tough in any match. 

My biggest surprise came when she 
smilingly admitted that men often do 
beat her. What man would readily 
admit, with the National Champion- 
ship in the bag, that he wasn’t a con- 
sistent winner? Yet, Vi says that her 
husband, LaRue Pollum, can _ beat 
her anytime if he really wants to do 


National Smallbore Rifle Championship, Mrs. 
scored 6390—491X out of possible 6400 and beat out 
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CHAMPION’S CHAMPION is husband LaRue Pollum. If he gets off to a good start, Vi 
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claims he can roll up higher scpre every time. But as the records show, LaRue depends 
on Vi to do the championship shooting for the family. 


it. Why doesn’t he do it, then? Tem- 

ramental is the word Vi uses to de- 
scribe her spouse's failure to be con- 
sistent. If he gets off to a good start, 
Vi claims, she just can’t touch him, 
but if he drops the first couple of 
shots he loses confidence and she can 
trim him easily from there on in. But 
here, if you follow the conversation 
closely between the two of them, you 
will realize that LaRue depends on 
Vi to do the championship shooting 
for the family. 

It was her ability to disregard the 
mental pressure commonly felt by 
shooters in the nationals that brought 
her through at Camp Perry this year. 
For the first time in its history the 
National was to be decided by shoot- 
ing a double-Critchfield course. In 
the past the single-Critchfield had 
been found tough enough to elimi- 
nate most of the shooters and critical 
enough to determine a National 
Champion. But, there was some feel- 
ing that doubling up on this rugged 
going would unearth a champion of 
champions so the NRA decided in 
favor of the double-Critchfield course 
for the 1955 schedule. That champion 
was Vi Pollum. 

Vi came through the first day’s 


shooting with a score high enough 
to put her up in the first four. This 
was fine, but the dopesters had it 
figured—being a woman the second 
day of close competition would blow 
her sky-high and she would be out 
of the running. The second day Vi 
established herself in a solid third; 
this completed the single-Critchfield. 
Now, the dopesters were sure it was 
all over with the “woman”’ challenge 
and that the male shooters would 
pull away fast as they went into the 
third lap of the championship race. 
The third day, at the end of “hostil- 
ities,’ Vi found that she had fought 
her way into first place. If the NRA 
had intended in establishing the 
double-Critchfield to emphasize en- 
durance they were certainl; doing it 
—and in Vi Pollum they had found 
one contestant who capitalizes on this 
very talent to win matches. On the 
morning of the fourth day, Vi claims, 
she didn’t feel any more tension than 
she had the morning of the first day. 
She took her place on the firing line 
knowing that all she had to do was 
shoot as good as she had been shoot- 
ing and she was in. If I remember 
right, at this point of the conversa- 
tion when she was detailing the last 
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day’s shooting to me, it was during 
the morning of the fourth day that 
her closest competition “cracked,” 
dropping a few points, which eased 
the pressure as she approached the 
crucial test of the last few bulls-eyes. 
Regardless, she held firm to the last 
and came in the winner of the Na- 
tional Small Bore Rifle Champion- 
ship. 

If you still have the idea that Vi 
might have been lucky in winning 
the championship, I'll detail two or 
her other achievements while she was 
at Camp Perry for the “big shoot.” 
She took the Woman's National 
Championship with a _  6390-419x 
score. She shot to a third position on 
the Randle Trophy Women’s Inter- 
national Team with a score of 399- 
34x the thirty-four x’s being the 
highest x-score in this division. Some- 
where along the line she had dropped 
a lone point or she would have also 
been the winner of this event. 


Vi is a huntress and she likes to 
fish. She has hunted with the “fel. 
lows’” over the last twenty years and 
although she says her target shooting 
ability doesn’t give her an edge in 
the field, she has consistently got her 
share of the game. She has killed a 
number of deer and in talking with 
her it is easy to imagine that she 
enjoys deer hunting a lot more than 
plugging away at stationary targets 
in a shooting match. 

Vi and LaRue Pollum are the 
typical outdoor couple. It was, of 
course, LaRue’s influence that led Vj 
into the field of target shooting and it 
is his continuing pride in her achieve. 
ments that seemingly keeps her in- 
terest high in the sport. She first 
started to shoot targets in 1947. From 
a tyro to a National Champion in 
eight years is not a bad record—it is 
little wonder that LaRue Pollum is 
proud of his Litthe Woman. 





FWS Asks Waterfowl Hunters 
To Cooperate in Annual 
Mail Survey 


John L. Farley, Director of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, today 
urged all waterfowl hunters who have 
received registration cards with the 
purchase of their Federal duck 
stamps to cooperate with the Service 
by filling out and promptly return- 
ing the indicated portion of the form. 

This year more than 700 post 
offices throughout the country have 
been furnished with double postcard 
forms which are handed to_ pur- 
chasers of duck stamps at these par- 
ticular post offices. 

One-half of the card is to be filled 
out by the hunter and returned at 
once to the Service. The other half 
is to be retained as a sort of score- 
card on which the hunter can list 
the numbers and kinds of waterfowl 


which he bags during the coming 
season, and the number of days he 
hunted. 


“This sample of hunters who re: 
turn the cards,” said Director Farley, 
“will receive questionnaires at the 
end of the hunting season in which 
they will be asked to report their 
seasonal hunting success. It is highly 
important that all duck stamp pur- 
chasers receiving registration cards fill 
them out and mail them promptly. 
Cards from everyone contacted are 
necessary to make our sample repre- 
sentative of the entire hunting popu- 
lation.” 

Chief purpose of the survey, Di- 
rector Farley explained, is to deter- 
mine as accurately as possible the ex- 
tent of the waterfowl hunting kill 
for the season in order that a proper 
balance between the harvest of these 
birds and the hunting regulations 
may continue to be maintained, 
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Temper Tantrum 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY — On 
September 4, 1955, I received a com- 
plaint regarding bear damage to corn. 
I investigated the complaint and 
found plenty of damage. On Sep- 
tember 6, with the help of the service 
corps we moved the live bear trap 
to the damage area and set the trap. 
On September 8, we had one of the 
meanest bears that ever got into a 
trap. That bear just demolished our 
trap and why he did not escape, I do 
not know. He had the top torn off 
and the sides weakened so badly that 
we had to build a complete new trap. 
The farmer furnished us with boards 
and two-by-fours to brace the trap so 
we could transport the bear to State 
Game Lands No. 14. Every time we 
tried to put a board on the trap the 
bear would take a cut at us with a 
paw about the size of a pie plate. I 
figure the only reason why that bear 
stayed in the trap was to whack some- 
one who was responsible for causing 
him the trouble.—District Game Pro- 
tector Claude B. Kelsey, Troutville. 
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Free For All 


LYCOMING COUNTY-—Recently, 
while patrolling in the Hoaglands 
Run section of Cogan House Town- 
ship, Game Protector Evancho and 
myself came upon an unusual scene. 
In the middle of the road were two 
grouse fighting. We stopped to watch 
this battle and while watching, two 
red squirrels came out and also 
started to battle. Both fights were go- 
ing on within a couple of feet of 
each other. We finally decided that 
if we wanted to continue on we 
would have to break up these fights 
which we did.—District Game Protec- 
tor Robert L. Sinsabaugh, English 
Center. 

Squirrel Scourge 

CENTRE COUNTY—During Sep- 
tember a heavy migration of squir- 
rels came to this county, causing a 
game food problem. All hickory nuts 
were cut from the trees early in the 
month. They were working acorns 
heavily and doing great damage to 
corn fields. It was not unusual to see 
as many squirrels killed by vehicles 
as there were rabbits dead on the 
highway.—District Game _ Protector 
Joseph W. Kistner, Howard. 


Babes In The Woods 

ADAMS COUNTY-In September 
while on patrol in Straban Township, 
I saw a brood of pheasants cross the 
road in front of me. Upon getting 
closer, I was much surprised to dis- 
cover that the hen pheasant had a 
brood of nine young with her which 
were only about five or six weeks of 
age. It is quite common to find 
broods of young that are hatched in 
early July, but according to all ap- 
pearances these birds probably were 
not hatched until after August 15.— 
District Game Protector Paul H. 
Glenny, Gettysburg. 
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It Just Doesn’t Pay 
SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY — 
While cutting hay two farmers near 
Thompson saw a wild cat run from 
the field they were mowing into a 
bordering brush row. Going for the 


trusty 3/30, the men were in the 
kitchen of the farm house where one 
was showing the other how the safe 
on the gun operated when it acci- 
dentally went off. The slug went 
through a tea kettle, pierced an elec- 
tric range, passed through the kitchen 
wall, crossed a bedroom and finally 
lodged in an _ outside wall. Un- 
daunted, the men rushed back to the 
hayfield where they dispatched a 
beautiful specimen of a_bobtailed 
domestic tom cat. Moral—some morn- 
ings it just doesn’t pay to get out of 
bed.—District Game Protector Don- 
ald G. Day, Susquehanna. 


Of Dignity And Deer 


LEHIGH COUNTY ~— The Food 
and Cover men coming to work early 


one morning on State Game Lands 
No. 205, had a chance to observe 


how anima!s are sometimes as _ play- 
ful as children. A fawn was seen ap- 
proaching the ponds near the barn 
and it noticed a swan on the bank 
and began jumping back and forth, 
seeming to want it to play. But the 
swan was too dignified and refused 
to pay any attention.—District Game 
Protector William A. Moyer, Allen- 
town. 


You Take The High Road 

LANCASTER COUNTY — While 
returning home after visiting a friend 
one evening this month I had a funny 
experience. I had just come around 
a rather sharp corner and entered a 
covered bridge when I saw what | 
first took to be a dog coming toward 
me. On second look I discovered 
that it was a big red fox. I don't 
know which one of us was the most 
startled. He did an about face and 
beat me to the other end of the 
bridge. The last I saw him he was 
going right up the middle of an 
Amishman’s land and really had it in 
high gear.—District Game Protector 
J. P. Eicholtz, Strasburg. 


He Who Laughs Last 

ELK COUNTY—Fox may be a 
natural enemy of turkeys, but turkeys 
were instrumental in assisting me to 
find a fox caught in my trap with a 
drag attached. I had been unable to 
locate the fox nor could I find the 
drag marks. I stopped to look over 
a flock of about 20 turkeys in the 
corner of a food plot. As they moved 
slowly away I discovered they had 
been quite closely gathered around 
the fox, caught upon a root. You 
could almost hear them say, “Heck, 
he doesn't look so tough.’’—District 
Game Protector Vern A. Van Order, 
Wilcox. 
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Enough’s Enough 

LACKAWANNA COUNTY—One 
of our well-known local sportsmen 
who is nicknamed Doc had quite an 
unusual and bloodthirsty tale to tell 
about his encounter with a skunk. 
Sometime ago he called and _ stated 
that a skunk was in his cellar and re- 
quested me to set a trap for the 
animal. Several box traps were placed 
in the area but the skunk refused to 
cooperate. One day, in desperation, 
Doc and a friend of his decided to 
see if they couldn’t flush the skunk 
out with water. The animal had dug 
a hole from outside the house into 
the cellar and the hole slanted down- 
ward. Doc manned the hose and sta- 
tioned his friend in the cellar with 
a chunk of concrete in his hand. He 
then started to run the water into the 
hole. Shortly, instead of coming 
through to the cellar the skunk 
emerged at the entrance where the 
water was being played into his den. 
Doc yelled for his friend who came 
running. He struck the skunk with 
the piece of concrete and the skunk 
started for the hole and got partially 
inside. Doc’s friend then seized the 
skunk by the tail and after some tug- 
ging pulled him loose. He _ then 
slammed the animal against the 
ground and thought, “That's that.” 
Instead of remaining on the ground 
the skunk again started to crawl 
away. Doc’s friend then grabbed a 
hatchet which was handy and gave 
the skunk a terrific blow. Through- 
out all this the skunk had remained 
a gentleman. However, when he was 
attacked with the hatchet he finally 
resorted to use his weapon of defense. 
Doc’s friend stated that his wife re- 
fused to let him into the house. It 
was several months before he was 
able to resume wearing his wrist 
watch which also had been in the 
line of fire.—District Game Protector 
Stephen A. Kish, Avoca. 
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Stronger Sex 

MONROE COUNTY-—A lady in 
my district has an unusual cat. As a 
male cat it had a female skunk for 
a girlfriend. This went on for about 
a year when the owner had the cat 
altered and the next night there was 
a cat and skunk fight. The skunk 
still comes to the house but will have 
nothing more to do with the cat. 
This week the cat had a fight with a 
large weasel which the cat killed 
alter a short battle.—District Game 
Protector John H. Doebling, East 
Stroudsburg. 


No Call of The Wild 

BUCKS COUNTY-—On September 
27 1 was called to Sellersville by the 
Chief of Police to pick up a strange 
bird which turned out to be a cor- 
morant. The bird was found walking 
on the sidewalk up the main street of 
town which happens to be Route 309 
and one of the most travelled high- 
ways in the state. A local newspaper 
editor took a picture of the bird and 
returned it to a small stream in the 
vicinity, but it refused to take to 
the water. I took the bird to a good 
sized pond outside of town and re- 
leased it. It had a good swim and 
then returned to land. I returned to 
my car which was parked 200 feet 
away and waited to seé what would 
happen. The bird walked right up 
to me at the car. About that time I 
decided that we either had a “land- 
lubber” or a bird that had been 
penned up for some time.—District 
Game Protector Edwin W. Flexer, 
Quakertown. 
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Suffering Soybeans 

BERKS COUNTY—Due to the 
gradual drop in the soybean market, 
many of the farmers decided to give 
up the planting of this valuable bean. 
There are several reasons that have 
discouraged the landowners. Due to 
the late harvesting season, many 
hunters tramp through the beans be- 
fore the patch is combined. It is not 
too surprising to learn that two- 
thirds of the hunters do not know 
what soybeans are. Through observa- 
tion we have learned that rabbits 
certainly consider soybeans a choice 
food. Last September you were able 
to see many patches that were rather 
well cleaned in several soybean fields. 
It looks as though a rabbit sits down 
and nibbles the plants until an area 
four feet in diameter is completely 


cut down.—P-R Area Leader Roy 
Trexler, Reading. 
Crazy Flight 
VENANGO COUNTY-I investi- 


gated a complaint of a lady concern- 
ing hunters shooting through her up- 
stairs windows. As expected, a grouse 
on its crazy flight flew through a 
window on one side of the house and 
out another on the opposite side. I 
doubt if I convinced the lady that 
there was no shooting even though 
we could find no pellet marks. The 
only one to benefit from the incident 
was the family cat; it had a good 
meal on the dead bird. I forewarned 
the lady that the incident might hap- 
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pen again because I flushed two more 
grouse out a few paces behind the 
house while looking for the first vic. 
tim.—Conservation Education Assis. 
tant Robert D. Parlaman, Franklin, 


Cracking Good Competition 


CARBON COUNTY — This _ past 
month brought another unusual oc. 
currence. One, where on four differ. 
ent occasions squirrels bit humans, 
In this locality where these attacks 
have taken place there are many 
hickory nut trees and naturally squir- 
rels are fond of such nuts. When per- 
sons pass near these trees or try to 
pick the nuts they must be very much 
afraid of the squirrels. Two persons 
have been treated by doctors for bites 
inflicted by these squirrels. One was 
a youngster, the other a woman. On 
one occasion a baby being pushed in 
a carriage by its mother was attacked 
and narrowly escaped being bit, were 
it not for the mother warding off the 
squirrel, Another woman after hay- 
ing picked a half bushel of nuts 
placed them alongside a_ building. 
Seeing a squirrel remove the nuts, she 
took the basket and placed it inside 
the building. When the squirrel re- 
turned it became very angry and had 
to be driven off with a clothes prop. 
Probably the only cause for such at- 
tacks would be the jealousy of the 
squirrels for the nuts.—District Game 
Protector William E. Fulmer, Le- 
highton. 
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Land Area 
Clinton County cover 577,216 acres 
of which 500,061 acres (86.6%) are 
forested. Publicly owned land totals 
260,570 acres, including 10,571 acres 
of State Game Lands. 


Topography 
Much of the county is mountain- 
ous, ranges of thickly forested moun- 
tains hindering agricultural develop- 
ment. Less than ten percent of the 
county area is under cultivation. 


Transportation 

Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central lines. U. S. Routes 120 
and 220, converging at Lock Haven, 
are the principal highways crossing 
the county, which has a total of 266 
miles of improved State Highways. 


History 

This county is rich in history dat- 
ing back to long before the Revolu- 
tion. Prior to that it was a great 
gathering place for various Indian 
tribes, three of which inhabited what 
is now known as Great Island in the 
middle of the Susquehanna River. 
The island is exceptionally fertile 
and today grows great crops of some 
of the finest tobacco in the state. 

Parts of Lycoming and Centre 
counties were cut off to create Clin 
ton county in 1839. The building of 


canals gave great impetus to popula- 
tion and industry. That interest in 
canals is shown in the name of the 
county for it honors Governor Clin- 
ton, of New York State, who was a 
great exponent of internal improve- 
ments. 

A group of men, so named as Fair 
Play Men, of the Pine Creek area 
are reported to have gathered under 
a gigantic elm tree still standing 
where the Tiadaghton, or Pine Creek, 
unites with the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna’ River in _ Clinton 
County to declare their own inde- 
pendence from England on July 4, 
1776. Some historians say the Pine 
Creek declaration is tradition—others 
claim it has a basis in fact. 

Jeremiah Church is credited with 
being the “father” of the county. He 
settled at Lock Haven in 1833, laid 
out the town and started a move- 
ment to make it the county seat. Lock 
Haven did become the county seat 
and acquired its name because the 
canal provided a lock and the river 
a “haven” for great numbers of 
timber rafts from upstate. The com- 
munity figured largely in the rafting 
days as a favorite “tie up” for raft- 
men on their journeys downstream 
to Williamsport, Harrisburg and 
Marietta. 

Renovo, incorporated in 1860, and 
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laid out in 1862 is principally a rail- 


road town. In 1831 P. W. Farrand 
founded Farrandsville as an _ iron 
manufacturing center. Later Chris- 


topher Fallon, agent for the Queen 
of Spain, became interested in the 
town. Tradition has it that he 
planned here a refuge for the Queen. 
Sugar Valley, in the southern section 
of the county, was named for great 
groves af sugar maple trees which 
studded the area in early days. Wool- 
rich, formerly Factoryville and then 
Richville, is the outgrowth of a 
woolen mill established there in 1830 
by John Rich. The mill has been in 
continuous operation ever since. 


Industry 

Clinton County has abundant min- 
eral resources, including bituminous 
coal, limestone, clay and flagstone. 
Recently, the county has been the 
scene of intensive drilling for natural 
gas. Today the principal industries 
are paper and printing, textiles and 
textile products, leather and woolens, 
chemicals and allied products. One 
of the largest manufacturers of light 
aircraft in the world has a large plant 
at Lock Haven. 


District Game Protectors 

District Game Protector Charles 
Keiper, 1612 Erie Avenue, Renovo 
(Phone: 765) is assigned to the fol- 
lowing townships: Leidy, Chapman, 
Noyes, East Keating, West Keating 
and Grugan. 

Acting District Game 
Oscar S. Hake, Jr., 415 Fredrick 
Street, Flemington (Phone: Lock 
Haven 5665) is assigned to the fol- 
lowing townships: Bald Eagle, Cole- 
brook, Woodward, Gallagher, Con- 
stable, Pine Creek, Beech Creek, 
Porter, Logan, Greene, Crawford, 
Wayne, Allison, and Castaner. 


Fish Warden 
Fish Warden William R. Miller, 
244 Susquehanna Ave., Renovo 
(Phone: 12R) is assigned to Clinton 
County by the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission. 


Protector 
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District Forester 
District Forester Paul W. Duck, 
Renovo (Phone: 48) is assigned to 
this county by the Pennsylvania De. 
partment of Forests & Waters. 


Recreation—Fishing 

Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 

TROUT: Baker Run, Glen Union, 
Rt. 120, 4 mi.; Beaverdam Run, 
Hammersley Fork, Rt. 144, 3 mi. 
Big Run, Renovo, Rt. 120, 1 mi, 
Middle Branch of Big Run, Renovo, 
5 mi.; Swamp Branch of Big Run, 
Renovo, 5 mi.; Birch Island Run, 
Karthaus, Rt. 879, 4 mi.; Chatham 
Run, Woolrich, Rt. 664, 3 mi. 
Cherry Creek, Lamar, Rt. 220, 4 mi.; 
Cooks Run, Westport, Rt. 120, 6 mi.; 
Big Fishing Creek, Mill Hall, Rt. 64, 
16 mi.; Hammersley Fork, Hammers- 
ley Fork, Rt. 144, 3 mi.; Hyner Run, 
Rt. 120, 6 mi.; Kettle Creek, Ham- 
mersley Fork, Rt. 144, 21 mi.; Lick 
Run, Lock Haven, Rt. 220, 4 mi, 
Long Run, Salona, Rt. 880, 3 mi.; 
Paddy Run, Renovo, Rt. 120, 4 mi; 
Rattlesnake Run, Hyner, 3 mi 
Rauch Creek, Rauchtown, Rt. 880, 
6 mi.; Tangascootack Creek and 
North Branch, Lock Haven, Rt. 220, 
7 mi.; Trouts Forks, Hammersley 
Fork, Rt. 144, 4 mi.; Young Woman's 
Creek and Right and West Branch, 
North Bend, Rt. 120, 15 mi. 

BLACK BASS: Bald Eagle Canal, 
Lock Haven, Rt. 220, 80 A.; Bald 
Eagle Creek, Mill Hall, Rt. 64, 12 
mi.; Pine Creek, Jersey Shore, Rt. 
220, 5 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Clinton County is primarily noted 
for hunting opportunity on forest 
game species, notably deer, bear, and 
wild turkeys. It also provides good 
squirrel and grouse hunting. One 
large tract of State Game Lands, open 
to public hunting, is located just 
north of Lock Haven—Number 89 
covering 10,571 acres. 
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By John H. Day 


HE countryman came awake to 

find the landscape seized in the 
steel jaws of December. The morn- 
ing air was bitter cold. Great ice 
columns glistened against the rock 
cliffs beyond the creek, and the 
knuckled twigs in the thickets behind 
the house were gloved with frost. 
The old woman up in the sky had 
shaken out her feather bed during 
the early part of the night, clothing 
the countryside in the childish inno- 
cence of snow. 

The pressure of encroaching frost 
is such that earth is stilled, becoming 
but the frozen echo of the silent voice 
of God. The steady increasing cold 
puts all the woodlands into winter 
quarters. The ground freezes, as we 
say, Meaning that the moisture in it 
has become ice to a depth of several 
inches, making an almost impene- 
trable ice blanket through which the 
most severe winter weather will work 
but slowly. 

This same ice, which seems to 
menace all the tiny living things in 
its deep-freeze grip, is in fact their 
armor. Beneath it, or even in it, all 
burrowing roots, animals and insects 
are as snug as the fabled bug in a 
rug. Groundhogs asleep in their bur- 
rows, and snakes torpid in_ their 
holes are as safe from frost-bite as if 
they had migrated to the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The tiny rootlets of small peren- 
nial herbs may be encased in ice to 
their tips, but they do not freeze. 
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The heat which the surrounding 
moisture gives up in changing to ice, 
combined with their own. self-gen- 
erated warmth, keeps them just above 
the freezing temperature, and they 
come through safely. Lay these same 
rootlets bare to the frost of a single 
October night and they will perish. 

A tiny wind whips up a spate of 
dry, driving snow, and the country- 
man, bundled to the ears, walks 
abroad to hear the sibilant whisper- 
ing of the sudden storm. This whisper 
is somewhere between a_ pattering 
sound and a hiss as the flakes descend 
on the dead grass and the foliage. 
This storm-talk can be heard most 
clearly in the woods, or in fields 
where the dried weeds stand up stiffly. 

There is tremendous beauty in the 
snowscapes of December. The coun- 
tryman stops by a creek to admire 
the artistry where the gray and coftee- 
tan of a mottled old sycamore leans 
out over the dark ice or the black 
streaks of open water. The snow has 
built exquisite cornices over the creek 
bank, and the dead weed stalks rise 
above them with a delicate, stiff 
grace. Every line—the snow cornices, 
the edge of open water, the bare 
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limbs of the tree, the distant hill—is 
a fluid curve, and every color is a 
tint, suffusing the black and white 
ground plan. 

Along the wooded hillside the 
countryman pushes his way into the 
wind, joying in the clean cool sting 
of the driving pellets against his 
cheeks. He follows a line of outcrop 
boulders which have laid claim to 
this timbered slope, scrawling their 
craggy signature across the page of 
time. The surprising greenness of 
ferns and mosses, and of ground 
cedar and wintergreen refreshes the 
winter-jaded eye. 

As the earth swings farther and 
farther in its orbit in the vast uni- 
verse, and the heat of the sun seems 
to diminish, the cold days of Decem- 
ber breathe an atmosphere crispe1 
and clearer. Sunset and sunrise seem 
more brilliant, and the sparkling stars 
during the longer nights seem drawn 
closer to earth. The countryman 
stands entranced, watching the stars 
through the mist of the breath trom 
his own nostrils. 

The winter night is full of mystery. 
Queer, ghostly shadows and sounds 
linger everywhere and play merry 
little tricks on the countryman’s 
imagination. The wind rushes over 
the shoulder of the hill and 
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at him, and then speeds off across the 
bottomland, laughing in great gusts, 
The trees sigh and toss restlessly and 
their great branches droop over the 
road with long, writhing, grasping 
fingers. 

In the eerie December night the 
reflection of the uncertain light upon 
the snow plays strange tricks with the 
sight, counterfeiting the pale gleam 
of some ghostly moonlight when the 
moon is still far below the horizon 
The wind sweeping along the road 
gathers up the snowflakes, and _ the 
countryman hears an elfish rustle in 
the filled-up ditches as if the winter 
fairies were playing there. 

Silence is the first rule of the De. 
cember woodlands. A_ sort of ex- 
pectant, waiting silence, with nary a 
leaf stirring nor an acorn dropping. 
Except on those days when the De- 
cember wind keens_ through the 
bottomlands and _ plucks crashing 
chords from the trees on the ridges, 
the only sounds are the music of run- 
ning water and the muted chatter of 
winter birds foraging threugh the 
underwoods. This is the resting time, 
and the trees stand comfortably at 
ease, sealed off against the weather, 
their feet tucked comfortably under 
the warm brown blanket of fallen 
leaves. 

Ashamed of the racket of his noisy 
blundering along the quiet forest 
aisles, the countryman halts for a 
breather, leaning on the sun-warmed 
bole of a tremendous oak. Once the 
rustle of his movements has subsided, 
he stands motionless, lost in the im- 
mensity of the timbered hills, and 
humbled by the very silence of his 
surroundings. Here is sure cure for 
any man who has let his jangled 
nerves disrupt his piece of mind. 
There is contagion in the peaceful 
calmness of the December country- 
side. 

A lone bluebird had escorted the 
countryman along part of the journey 
into the hill country. Sort of a dingy, 
dirty blue—far cry from the azure 
coat he'll wear come spring—this fel- 
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low got up off a telephone wire and 

aced the car for some distance down 
the country roadway. Scarlet fruits of 
the wahoo glowed ruddily in the 
fencerows. 

The countryman parked by the 
creekside and headed straight up the 
hill, aiming for the ridge which fol- 
lows the meandering pattern laid out 
by the wide valley stream centuries 
ago. The footing was uncertain in 
the spongy loam, making every step 
an invitation to disaster. The remains 
of a paper hornet’s nest hung in a 
small tree in the edge of the woods. 
As usual a passing gunner had not 
been able to resist blasting the nest 
with a charge of No. 12 shot. 

The rather rare walking fern is at 
home on this hillside, and the hiker 
marked down two new stations of 
this odd plant as he quartered up to 
the ridge. The calendar had its finger 
on December but the tiny woodland 
insects paid no heed. Midges were 
dancing in the sunlight, and a small 
moth was flying. 

Far below, the stream lay open to 
the sun, gleaming like a wide silver 
ribbon. On reaching a drag trail, 
where loggers had hauled out some 
heavy loads, the countryman took this 
easy pathway back down across the 
hillside to the creek. He made a care- 
ful crossing at a shallow riffle, but 
shipped one boot full of water any- 
how, and for the remainder of the 
day tramped about with one very 
cold and very wet foot. 

Silence is surely the first rule of the 
December woodlands. However the 
motionless silence of the denuded 
trees is not the silence of death, but 
of sleep. The forest giants wait, they 
rest, biding their time. They do not 
murmur to one another as they do 
in summertime, yet in some mysteri- 
ous way they seem more alive than 
ever. The countryman does not walk 
alone in the December woods. He 
has the feeling that the trees are 
aware of him, watching his every 
move. 
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It is not until the trees have be- 
come skeletons that the country 
rambler can see the bare bones of the 
beautiful bough formations. The 
flowing lines of the smooth, clean 
beech branches are never seen in 
summer when the limbs are draped 
in the green cloak of the leaves. The 
majesty of an oak cannot be fully 
comprehended until the massive 
thing is stripped and the boughs re- 
vealed. 

In the silence of the December 
woods the strength and character of 
the great trees become more fully 
evident. The countryman, leaning at 
ease against the huge oak, absorbs 
some of this inner strength. Trivial 
cares dwindle and “housebred”’ 
troubles vanish when contemplated 
outdoors against the majestic calm 
and ageless serenity of the silent, 
brooding December woodlands. 

The hearth fires of the old year are 
rapidly dying out. Countrymen every- 
where gaze deep into the glowing 
embers, dreaming of good days now 
past and wondering what of the 
bright new year waiting to step on- 
stage. Whether it be a tiny camp fire 
deep in a wooded ravine, or a cheery 
blaze roaring into a wide chimney 
throat deep in the city’s ravines, the 
true outdoorsman soon succumbs to 
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the warming flames’ hypnotic in- 
fluence, and fall into dreamy revery. 

Fire is a fearful and a wondrous 
thing. Among all the discoveries and 
inventions made by men, only a few, 
such as speech, writing and agricul- 
ture, have borne such momentous 
fruit as has the discovery of how to 
make and use the type of combustion 
commonly known as fire. 


The hearth fire is particularly close 
to the heart of the Twelve Days of 
Christmas. Around the Yule logs of 
centuries the race has warmed its 
heart as well as its hands; its soul as 
well as its body, and the old gods of 
terror have become the saints of good 
will. In the light of twenty centuries 
of Christmas fires men have forgotten 
to be afraid and have made out of 
their weird dreams friendly fancies. 

Mankind loves warmth, but he 
worships flame. Let a colorful blaze 
occur in a city loft and the streets 
are jammed with eager spectators. 
[he flicker of flame in the night will 
draw woodsmen far, and all the wild 
things of the woods will come as 
well to toss back its flare from eyes 
wide with wonder. 


A wood fire is full of liquid pig- 
ments, fancy-fed, and it has gorgeous 
depths and recessions, like the sunset 
itself. There is always a beyond in its 
soft turmoil of pictures, as if fire 
alone opened the gates of fantasy. 
The countryman, lost in his hearth- 
side dreaming, watches the little 
tongues of flame throwing lambent 
halos, and dancing over beds of roses 
that vanish and come again and then 
finally sink into still gray heaps of 
ashes with little recurrent throbs of 


heat pulsing through the dying 
embers. 
The countryman knows that a 


house with no fireplace is a house 
without a heart. Here is the real 
center of family living. And so he 


makes sure his chimney draws well, 
that his kindling is as tinder, and his 
wood dry. He knows that of the hard 
woods hickory is easily the king as a 
fire holder and that apple wood 
smells the sweetest, revealing the 
ghosts of apple blossoms in the old 
gnarled logs. 

The man who gets up his own 
wood, who works with axe and split- 
ting wedge and bucksaw, gets double 
enjoyment from his firewood. He not 
only enjoys the friendly fellowship of 
the winter woodlands, but his fire- 
wood warms him twice, once when 
he cuts it and again when he burns 
it. A “boughten” cord will blaze 
nicely and throw heat, but not in the 
same class with the wood which he 
himself has cut and_ stacked and 
hauled. 


The blaze from a burning log on 
an open hearth is the kindliest wel- 
come that a room can give to him 
who enters it. In its glow the rough 
rind of our materialism burns away 
and the ancient warmth within shines 
forth as we sit about this primal altar 
of our race, fire-worshipping. There 
is one figure that no statistician can 
calculate when he assays the heating 
power of firewood, and that is how 
much it warms the heart! 


During these Twelve Days of 
Christmas all countrymen are aware 
that the peace of the gods which our 
Aryan forebears knew descended at 
Yuletide hovers near always as they 
watch the Yule logs burning, whether 
in the keen air under the stars or 
about the carefully tended hearth. 
Around the fire, whether without or 
within, all men are brothers. Surely 
that peace which men of good will 
now so earnestly are seeking, would 
come as a benediction to the heart- 
sick world, if all men in high place 
could meet around a simple, heart- 
warming applewood fire. 
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Licensed American Hunters and 
Fishermen At All Time High 


All previous sales records were 
shattered in the last fiscal year when 
32,654,199 hunters and sport fisher- 
men paid out about $85,000,000 for 
hunting and angling licenses and fed- 
eral duck stamps, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute reports. As in past 
years, most of the licensees were 
fishermen, with 18,580,813 men and 
women paying nearly $39 million for 
all types of State licenses, permits, 
and stamps in the fiscal year’ ending 
June 30, 1954. 

Hunters totaled 14,073,386 and 
they paid out more than $46 million 
for State resident and nonresident 
licenses, permits, tags, and stamps, 
including $4,542,860 for duck stamps. 
Nearly 3,000,000 free hunting and 
fishing licenses were issued by the 
States during this period. Uncounted, 
but swelling the total further are the 
many persons who normally are ex- 
empt from the licensing provisions 
of the various States. 

Sportsmen should realize that 
under the terms of the Federal Aid 
in Wildlife Restoration and Fish 
Restoration Acts the numbers of free 
permits issued by each State do not 
enter into the calculations whereby 
the annual appropriations are made 
to the States. Only the number of 
licenses actually sold can be counted 
when the annual receipts from the 
special excise taxes on sporting arms, 
ammunition, and sport fishing tackle 
are allocated among the states for 
vital game and fish restoration work. 


= CONSERVATION 
NEWS 


Resignation of J. C. Gilford 
Announced by Game Commission 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion has announced the resignation 
of J. C. Gilford who for the past 714 
years served as the agency’s Wildlife 
Conservation Bureau director. 

Gilford was employed by the Com- 
mission since 1924. He started his 
duties as a Deputy Game Protector 
in Clarion County, became a State 
Game Protector and later was Field 
Supervisor in the organization's 
northwest and northeast divisions, 
prior to assuming the Harrisburg 
assignment. 

Gilford’s plans for the future have 
not been announced. 





J. C. Gilford 
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FIRST NRA HUNTING SAFETY COURSE ever held in Juniata County was sponsored 
this fall by the Fayette Township Lions Club at McaAlisterville. Here instructor Roy 
Lauver points out marksmanship positions to group of students from East Juniata High 
Course consisted of three evening classes and one field day of shooting and 








Stolen Guns 


The following shotguns and rifle 
have been reported as stolen while 
in transit via railway express at or 
near Harrisburg during late Octo- 


ber: 


1 Ithaca Double Barrel, Trap 
Grade Shotgun. Serial No. 
447324. 


1 Ansley Fox, C. E. Grade, 
Double Barrel Shotgun. Serial 
No. 24704. 

1 F. N. Mauser Rifle, .256 New- 
ton Cal. Serial No. 5566. 

Any information on these fire- 

arms should be reported to A. B. 
Wickwire, General Agent, Railway 
Express Agency, Harrisburg or to 
R. N. Jordan, Special Agent, Rail- 
way Express Agency, 210 E. Centre 
Street, Baltimore 2, Md. (Phone: 
Saratoga 7-0600.) 












Hunting License Sales Mount 


In the 1954 Pennsylvania hunting 
license year, which ended August 31, 
1955, residents of the state secured 
869,286 licenses; non-residents ac- 
counted for 30,827. 

The 1953 licenses numbered 859,- 
783 resident; 30,664 non-resident. 

For the 1952 license the totals were 
830,779 and 32,042. 

These figures do not truly indicate 
the number of persons who hunt in 
Pennsylvania, however. Any citizen 
of the state who resides upon and 
regularly and continuously cultivates 
land for general farm purposes, truck 
growing, orchards or nurseries, Op- 
erated on a commercial basis, may 
hunt or trap thereon without license. 
Under these conditions a person may 
also hunt or trap, with the written 
consent of the owner or lessee, upon 
lands connected with his own, other 
than those publicy-owned, without a 
hunter's license. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT HUNTERS’ LICENSES ISSUED BY COUNTY 
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Counties 








Resident Non-Resident 
19. 1953 1954 














Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 
Lackawanna 


Lycoming 
McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 
Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton 
Northumberland 


Snyder 
Somerset 
Sullivan 


Washington 
Wayne 
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. 3 46 
1,046 2,151* 2,114* 

859,783 (646)** 869,286 (709)** 30,664* 30,827* 
*Includes Alien Non-Resident Hunters’ Licenses as follows: 1953, 7; 1954, 3. 


** The figures in parenthesis indicate “Free Liccnses” issued to Resident Disabled War 
Veterans, which are included in column of “Resident Licenses.” 
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Federal Duck Stamp Sales Show 
Drop for Second Year 

Federal “duck stamp” sales for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, con- 
tinued the downward trend exhibited 
last year, according to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

A total of 2,181,566 stamps of the 
1954-55 issue was sold to hunters of 
migratory waterfowl, conservationists, 
and philatelists, according to the 
final figures recently supplied to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service by the Post 
Office Department, the agency re- 
sponsible for distributing and selling 
the stamps. 

The 1955 total indicates a drop of 
89,864 below last year’s total of 2,- 
271,430. The all-time high record 
was reached in fiscal year 1953 when 
2,296,628 stamps were sold. 

California headed the 1955 list with 
a total of 176,881. Other States re- 
cording sales exceeding 100,000 were 
Texas, with 151,851; Minnesota, 143,- 
886; Michigan, 129,937; Wisconsin, 
127,358: and Illinois, 110,507. Penn- 
sylvanians purchased 48,646. 


PFSC 
left to right, standing: Seth I 
Charles W. Stoddart, Jr., NWI 
treasurer; sitting: Charles H 
Emmanuel, Ist vice-president. 


Waterfowl Hunters’ Help 
Needed in Annual Mail Survey 
All duck and goose hunters can 
assist the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service in determining the number 
of waterfowl bagged this season. This 
information 


taken and the available supply, the 
Wildlife Management Institute re 
ports. To do this, the Service has 
distributed hunter cards to more than 
700 post offices. These will be handed 
to hunters as they purchase their fed- 
eral duck stamps. 

Sportsmen should fill out and 
promptly return the proper part of 
the printed form. The remaining half 
is made up in the form of a score 
card to list the numbers and kinds of 
birds bagged and the total days spent 
in the field. Those who return the 
survey cards will receive a question- 
naire at the end of the shooting sea- 
son in which they will be asked to re- 
port their season’s success. 


OFFICIALS elected during October meeting in Harrisburg for 1955-56 term include, 
Myers, alternate delegate to National Wildlife Federation; 
delegate; Ed F. 
Nehf, secretary; 


Brasseur, 2nd vice-pres.; Glenn C. Dodds, 
Ray H. Armstrong, president; and Steve 


is needed so that a 4 
proper balance may be maintained | 
between the number of birds that are © 
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3 WANT BETTER DEER HUNTING? 
. : YOU CAN HELP GET IT! 
of 
lf Most deer killed in Pennsylvania are bagged by plese 
rea MEN during the open seasons. These deer are killed it 1 nearly 
of every county of the state and the harvest occurs within a rela- 
nt tively short period of time. enol 
> In order to evaluate properly the effects of this hunting pres- 
sure and out-of-season losses due to other causes, the Game 
“4 Commission must know the age class composition of the Penn- 
* sylvania deer herd. And this important information must come 
C from YOU. Actually, we are not interested in the age of just 


one or a few deer. We must have a large number of specimens 
. to examine—information on a representative sample of the en- 
e, j tire deer herd. 


? We are relying on YOU to submit the jaw from YOUR 
. DEER whether it be male or female, large or small, trophy or 


not. And speaking of trophies, why not request the taxidermist 
to save the lower jaw so you can have it aged. We return this 
information to you. The taxidermist won't use it in mounting 
the head anyway and probably would be more than glad to save 
the lower jaw for us. 

LET’S WORK TOGETHER FOR BETTER DEER HUNT- 
ING! Just as soon as you get your deer, cut out one side of 
the lower jaw, fill out the data sheet on the other side of this 
page, and mail them in. 








DEER DATA SHEET 


























Killed: County Date 
asthma 
Township 
neni 
Sex: Male __—s—é«éCNNowe «Cf points: Right Left 
Diameter (1" above burr) ___Anehas 
aa $ Y 
Female __ Pregnant es No 
Lactating: Yes No 
Weight (actual weight preferred): 
Hogedressed, estimated me 
Hog-dressed, actual lbs, 





Remarks: (shed antlers, deformities or disease, unusual condition, 


general remarks, etc.) 











Return Address: 

















| Fill out this form as completely and accurately as possible and forward 


i 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| with one side of the lower jaw of your deer to: Stanley E. Forbes, 


432 Lookout Avenue, Ridgway, Pennsylvania. 
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Give Yourse 


By Ed Shearer 

HEN the chips are down, your 

first move largely determines 
the outcome. This is especially true 
when the hunter finds himself in the 
presence of big game. The chance 
that he has worked and waited for 
so long has finally arrived, often 
quite suddenly. And he is apt to be 
mentally and physically unprepared 
or even completely surprised. 

The merits of his much vaunted 
rifle avail him nothing now It’s what 
he does with it that counts. And here 
lies the difference between a_top- 
notch performer and the average 
hunter. 

Let’s take, for example, the woods- 
rileman in this situation. He may 
take the shot off-hand, knee!'ng, sit- 
ting or wait the shot out. It will 
depend on the range, terrain and the 
game itself. But whatever course of 
action he elects to take, he must de- 
cide instantly. You may be sure he 
wants to give himself the best pos- 
sible breaks under the circumstances. 

This type hunter usually lives in 
or near the game country. He spends 
a great deal of his spare time in it. 
By observation and study he acquires 
a working knowledge of wild birds 
and animals. He learns their habits 
and probable behavior under dif- 
ferent circumstances. And just as 
important, he has learned to move 
quietly, slowly and alertly through 
game country. This type hunter does 
ip a bit of shooting throughout 
the year and directs his practice to 
take advantage of wildlife’s weak 
points. This gives him the _ best 
breaks on the tough shots. 





ff the vecthes 


Another point that is seldom men- 
tioned is that this type hunter usually 
has a rifle of some kind on his woods 
jaunts. Thus he learns how to carry 
his rifle so that he is rarely caught 
flat footed, when the big moment ar- 
rives unexpectedly. Also he gets 
numerous opportunities for dry runs 
on game. Thus minus the excitement 
and the recoil, (when the chips are 
down) he can clearly see his errors 
and correct them. 

Now take the case of all too many 
hunters. Their total preparedness is 
to fire three to Eve cartridges 
(maybe) out of their asunual pur- 
chase. This proves two things. A— 
The barrel of the rifle still has + hole 
in it. B—It shoots in the vicinity of 
where they are looking. So, in the 
clutch and regardless of the circum- 
stances, they assume the approved 
Leatherstocking pose and whale away 
as long as the game is in sight. This 
goes on year after year. Most of 
these chaps want to do better but 
are a bit hazy as to how to go about 
it. To further complicate matters, 
due to work, location, etc. they can 
spend little time in the outdoors. 

Here is one method the hunter can 
learn around home in the off season 
that will greatly improve his chances. 
Especially if he hunts with a camp 
or crew of hunters. It entails a mini- 
mum of woodsmanship so let's try it 
and see what happens. 

The first thing to get firmly fixed 
in your mind is that the ultimate re- 
sult of this routine is to “bust a 
buck.” So let’s forget all legends of 
Natty Bumpo and his alleged modern 
counterparts. To attain your goal you 
must learn to align your sights on 
the said buck and get the shot away 
—while the sights remain that way. 
So at the very outset you discover 
that you must learn to do two things 








at once. Luckily they are so closely 
related that you combine them in the 
same operation. 

There are four accepted standard 
shooting positions that are used in 
organized shooting. The prone is the 
easiest position to shoot accurately, 
but is rarely used in the woods. Sit- 
ting is a very useful and steady posi- 
tion. Kneeling is much tougher from 
which to shoot accurately but can 
often be employed by the knowing 
hunter. Offhand is the toughest of 
all shooting positions from which to 
shoot accurately yet this is the one 
that the beginner will invariably use, 
if he does not have the advice of an 
old hand. This is the position that 
requires a cool and precise shot to do 
good work. As most hunters will use 
this position, 90 per cent of the time 
in the woods, a fair proficiency must 
be acquired. 

It is best that the beginner learn 
the correct stance in each position. 
In that way he learns how to get the 
best support cut of each, when he 
uses a variation in the woods. 


The beginners in offhand shooting 
are apt to make some basic mistakes. 
They hold the left hand too far out 
on the fore-end and usually to one 
side instead of underneath. This gives 
poor support to the rifle and increases 
the wobble. The steadiest practical 
offhand position is with the palm of 
the hand just forward of the trigger 
guard and with the elbow under the 
rifle. The weight of the rifle is sup- 
ported in a straight line. This posi- 
tion supports the rifle as steadily as 
possible in practical offhand shoot- 
ing. The weight of the rifle hangs 
forward and helps slow down the rate 
of the wobbles. For the right hand 
shooter the right elbow should be 
high enough to give one good con- 
trol of the rifle and to properly bed 
and hold the butt against the 
shoulder. 

The stance should be easy and 
comfortable with the left foot slightly 
advanced. Weight should be more on 
the left foot than the right, with the 


GOOD OFFHAND SHOOTING is 50 per- 
cent position and 50 percent trigger con- 
trol. Using a tree as support will help and 
is good idea for hunters who find front 
sights are wobbling all over the landscape. 


feet spread wide enough to give good 
footing and balance, to enable one to 
shift his feet quickly, on rapidly moy- 
ing game. This position is best when 
the shot must be taken offhand at 
good range. For quick shooting at 
nearby or running game the left hand 
should be moved farther out. This 
gives the shooter more leverage and 
enables him to swing faster. 

Anyone who begins offhand prac- 
tice under the illusion that he can 
hold the rifle still is in for a sudden 
disillusionment because his sights will 
wobble and sway all over the land- 
scape. The best the offhand shooter 
can do is to hold his rifle fairly 
steady, so as to slow down muzzle 
movement. The narrower the arc of 
the swing, the smaller the groups will 
be on the target. 

Good offhand shooting is 50 per 
cent position and 50 per cent trigger 
control. Since you have to acquire 
trigger control to hit anything smaller 
than a house, the best way to start 
is with an empty rifle. Hang a small 
bullseye about one inch in size on 
the wall of a room. Then taking the 
prescribed position, you align your 
sights (or try to) on the bullseye. 
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Then holding your breath you 
squeeze the trigger when the sights 
are on and hold what you have when 
they swing off the bullseye. You keep 
this up until the hammer or striker 
falls, noting the exact position of the 
sights when this happens. This is 
known as calling the shot. Keep at it 
until you can do it consistently. 
When you turn the rifle loose with 
live ammunition, you will have de- 
veloped no flinch and will be pleas- 
antly surprised at the number of hits 
you'll get. 

When you can keep your shots in 
a tomato can at 30 yards or so you 
are ready for the next stage. You're 
not trying out for the Olympic team 
and few bucks are going to stick 
around while you are squeezing and 
holding until the rifle goes “Bang!” 
So having learned to do the basic 
things right, we drop the manual into 
the nearest ash can and proceed to 
develop our woods shooting. Here 
you must get on your target and get 
the shot away in one easy, smooth 
swing, knowing when the rifle goes 
off. 


SITTING POSITION 
Next to prone, it offers steadiest support of 
all positions. It may be assumed with feet 
spread wide or the legs crossed. 


is hunter’s best bet. 


To develop that kind of trigger 
control, we find a small tree in front 
of a fool-proof backstop. Suspend a 
can from a six foot string. Use a 2 
gallon can to start with. Now set it 
swinging like a pendulum. Go back 
10, or 15 yards and start your shoot- 
ing. In a short time you are swinging 
and shooting in one smooth move- 
ment. When you are getting that 
musical ‘tink’ quite regularly on a 
tomato can from the 25 yard mark, 
your trigger control is top notch 
for the woods. You are now firing 
without dawdling around, the instant 
the sights are on the target and you 
are attaining speed. 

Now the experienced woods-rifle- 
man never takes an offhand shot at 
game if it’s possible to use a steadier 
0sition. There is no law against a 
ae tree or using anything to 
steady yourself, if you have time. 
Now that you have developed good 
trigger control and reasonable off- 
hand accuracy, let’s take a look at 
the kneeling position. 

There are two good kneeling posi- 
tions particularly useful at times 
when high ground or grass prevents 
one dropping to the lower, steadier 
positions. Probably the best kneeling 
position is sitting on the side of the 
foot with the left elbow rested well 
out over the left knee. This position 
with a gun sling is fairly steady and 
a little higher than the sitting posi- 
tion. However, it is uncomfortable 
and only supple persons can assume 
It. 

The regular kneeling position con- 
sists of sitting on the right heel and 
forcing the toes against the ground. 
This is the highest of the two kneel- 
ing positions and will enable you to 
clear grass or logs when it is not pos- 
sible from a lower position. While 
the kneeling position is very useful 
at times, it is at best an uncomfort- 
able position. You get more or less 
side swing to the body. It will allow 
the hunter to shift or swing his aim 
easier than sitting or prone but is not 
near as steady. 
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The sitting position is beyond a 
doubt the hunter’s best bet when 
possible and time permits. Even in 
fairly open country when the game is 
jumped, the average hunter will 
usually do better shooting if he will 
drop to the sitting position. Next to 
prone it offers the steadiest support 
of all positions. While it is a good 
position for rifles without a sling, it 
is at its best with a tight gunsling. 
This is the best woods position and 
should be used whenever possible un- 
less the game is at close range. 

It may be assumed with the feet 
spread wide or the legs crossed. The 
left elbow should be extended out 
over the left knee cap and well for- 
ward. The rifle recoil does not then 
rock one back out of balance. This 
is one of the best rapid fire positions. 
The rifle action, bolt or lever, can 
be worked very rapidly leaving maxi- 
mum time for a steady accurate aim. 
This is the best position for shooting 
down a steep slope. For running 
shooting at a going away buck, either 
straightaway or quartering, the sit- 
ting position gives you plenty of 
latitude for a correct lead on the 
game. 

When a correct sitting is assumed 
with a tight gunsling high on the 
arm, and the body well forward, one 
can aim almost as steadily as from 
the prone position. Yet the position 
is high enough to shoot over grass, 
limbs or intervening ground that 
would completely obscure the view 
from the prone position. 

It’s a good rule in all game shoot- 
ing and in all positions that the right 
handed shooter should face to the 
right of the game so that the rifle is 
more across the body than to the 
front. The reverse would be true for 
left handed shooters. There are many 
variations and combinations the 
woods-rifleman will use. The milk in 
the coconut is this. 

To be an accomplished woods- 
rifleman you must be able to assume 
any position almost instantly. When 
you have hunted long enough (keep- 
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ing it constantly in mind) the sub. 
conscious will take care of the situa. 
tion. The woods-rifleman sizes up the 
game, makes his range estimation 
with eyes already searching for the 
best position or place to shoot, 

Where the game is unalarmed or 
has not seen the hunter, it is foolish 
to take a long shot offhand. The cool 
hunter can nearly always find some 
sort of rest or some comfortable posi- 
tion that will afford him a steady 
shot. 

In all big game shooting the woods- 
rifleman never makes a quick or hur- 
ried movement in the presence of 
game, unless it has jumped and run. 
Many times I have had deer watch- 
ing me, but by being careful not to 
make any quick moves, have been 
able to gradually align the sights for 
the shot. 

Never rest the barrel on a solid 
support as it will shoot away from 
the rest. Always cushion it with the 
hand. On a deer watch do not stand 
up as though you are doing sentry 
duty. Keep low with a tree or other 
object to break your outline and you 
will not only be inconspicous but 
will shoot a lot better. One last thing 
while on the same watch. 


If some do make their appear- 
ance, sit motionless. Don’t let them 
spot you. Spook them, and you'll 
never see the buck who may be on 
the tag end. This is one big reason 
why some hunters see plenty of does 
and swear there is not a buck in the 
country. 

If the prospective “buck buster” 
will put in a little practice and keep 
in mind what he has learned when 
in the woods, he will do all right for 
himself. : 

The measure of a real hunter is 
killing game.clean with one shot. In 
doing this the woods-rifleman gives 
himself all the available breaks. 
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OUTDOOR FUN 
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BRING THE OUTDOORS INDOORS 


By Ted S. Pettit 


OU can usually know a fellow’s 

hobby the minute you walk into 
his house. It’s especially true of 
sportsmen, for rare is the man with 
an outdoor hobby who doesn’t try to 
bring at least some of the outdoors 
indoors. It may be only picture of a 
grouse flushing, a flock of geese 
against the sunset, a bass jumping in 
a patch of lily pods or a pheasant 
roaring up out of a cornfield. It may 
be a lampshade decorated with home- 
made trout flies; or a lamp base made 
from a weathered decoy. It may be a 
collection of hand-carved miniature 
ducks on a bookcase shelf or a living 
collection of small growing woods 
plants in a terrarium on the table. 

Outdoor hobbyists are a strange 
breed of people. They like things 
around them indoors to remind them 
of the outdoors. And the more of 
the outdoors they have indoors, the 
better they like it. 

While most of these home decora- 
tions with an outdoor flavor can be 
purchased, they can almost be home- 
made, and usually at a much lower 
cost. The other advantage in making 
them yourself is that you get exactly 
what you want to fit your needs and 
desires. 

Many of these items are well suited 
for Christmas gifts for sportsman 
friends. They are ideal decorations 
for sportsman club rooms, conserva- 
tion club rooms, scout meeting rooms 
—or for your own room or den. They 


are easy to make if you improvise 
freely with what you have, They are 
valued all the more because you 
made them yourself. 

Lampshades 

One of the easiest things to make 
is a lampshade. Regardless of your 
special interest—dogs, trout fishing, 
grouse shooting or big game hunting, 
you can capture the spirit of your 
personal hobby on an_ interesting 
lampshade. 

The first step is to find an in- 
expensive ready-made square lamp 
shade in a so-called five and ten cent 
store. It’s easier to start with a square 
shade than a round one, and what 
you want most is the wire frame. If 
you can find a square frame with a 
neutral colored shade covering so 
much the better. 

You can decorate the shade in a 
number of ways. Suppose you do find 
a shade in a light color with no de- 
sign or weave to detract from your 
decoration. How can you give it an 
outdoor flavor? 

One way, and an effective way, is 
to tie a couple dozen  bucktails, 
streamers and large wet flies. Tie 
regular patterns that you use all the 
time but concentrate on the more 
colorful ones and tie them in large 
sizes—Mickey Finn, Edson Tiger, Grey 
Ghost, royal coachman, light cahill 
or Montreal. 

Plan on using about six to a side 
of the average sized table lamp shade, 























CUN STOCK 


and place them on in an irregular 
but pleasing arrangement. When you 
find an arrangement that you like, 
mark the spot where each streamer 
or fly will go and then get to work. 
Use a good cement—the kind that 
will fix almost anything or fly-head 
cement will do, or the cement that is 
used to fasten ferrules on fly rods. 
Place one drop on the head of the fly 
and one drop on the hook at the tail. 
Lay the fly in the proper place and 
hold it there. The cement will drip 
down to the shade, and as it hardens, 
hold the fly in place. Use the cement 
as sparingly as possible. As the light 
shines through the shade, you do not 
want big globs of cement showing up. 
As you read through outdoor 
magazines you frequently see pictures 
that are too good to throw away when 
the next month’s issue comes out. 
These magazines, and their adver- 
tizers, spend a great deal of money 
paying top-notch outdoor artists to 
illustrate their articles and advertise- 
ments. The results are some of the 
finest outdoor paintings available. 
Frequently, if you read the small 
print under the picture you will find 
that reprints of the paintings are 
available at a very low cost, or some- 
times even free. These reprints can 
be used to make very interesting 
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WITH AN OUTDOOR FLAVOR 
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lampshades, or may be framed as is. 
Let's start with a lampshade made 
from reprints, since there is no print- 
ing on the back. 

If you have a square lampshade of 
a neutral color, you will probably 
find that the four sides are separate 
pieces, laced together at the top, bot- 
tom and corners; or that the cover- 
ing material runs all the way around 
the shade in one piece and is laced 
top and bottom; or that the material 
is folded over the frame top and bot- 
tom and pasted to hold it fast. 

If the sides are laced, remove the 
lacing so you can remove the four 
sides. Otherwise, use a sharp razor 
blade and cut the material along the 
wire frame so that you have four 
separate pieces. 

Lay these pieces over the pictures 
that you want to mount. By holding 
the shade up to the light, you see 
through the shade and the picture. 
Center the side of the shade over the 
best part of the picture. Carefully 
trace the shape of the shade on the 
picture, so that you can cut out the 
picture the same size as the shade. 
Now comes the tricky part of the 
project. 

Get some shellac, white seems to 
be best, and pour it into a pan oF 
dish large enough to hold the pic 
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ture. If you don’t have such a pan, back of the picture will show when 
lay the picture on a piece of wax the light is on. The way you get 
paper and paint the back of the pic- around this is to get some sort of 
7 ture with enough shellac so that the opaque material (pasteboard or 
= shellac thoroughly soaks the paper. heavy cardboard) and make new 
_ Otherwise, lay the picture in the pan _ panels for the side of the frame. Paste 
of shellac for about ten seconds. your picture on the opaque panels 
In any case, when the picture is in the same way as before, and lace 
saturated lay it on the lamp shade the panels to the frame. 
material and smooth it out while Just before using these lampshades, 
pressing it flat. Carefully wipe off ex- paint them with a coat of thin shel- 
cess shellac from the face and brush lac or spray them with one of the 
off any bubble. new clear plastic sprays. They will 
When the shellac dries, the picture be easier to keep clean and free of 
will be fastened securely to the shade. any dust. 
Next, use a small paper punch and Lamp bases to go with these shades 
punch holes around the edge of each are also easy to make and can reflect 
. fe ) ) 
of the four panels. The holes should almost any outdoor hobby. 
be from 14 to an inch apart and The most common bases are made 
i about 14” from the edge. Craft shops from old jugs or bottles. All you do 
ie and hobby stores, as well as dime is buy a conversion unit in an 
or stores and other shops sell plastic lac- electrical appliance shop, which con- 
int- ing material. Use this “‘craftstrip” to sists of a cork or wooden plug, a 
lace the panels to the frame. socket and bracket to hold the shade. 
of If you want to use pictures you cut’ Sand the plug until it fits the neck 
bl) out of magazines, the first method of the bottle or jug. Use a star drill 
‘ate will not work since the print on the and cut a 14” hole in the side near 
0t- 
ver- 
PICTURE 
ced LAM PSHADE 
‘lal 
)Ot- 
the QLFT) - CUP LAMPSHADE 
COVERUNG ALONE WIRES OF 
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AD/YST/NG 17 TO COVER 
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res APPEAR OW THE LAM PSHADE. Wailing 
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ng AWE CAREFULLY CUT OT ‘Kt 
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yee 
re. 
he 
lly 
he 
he 
le. 
he 
to 
rsa SOU TRE PICTURE (NV A PAN OF LAY THE GATURATED PICTURE 
ic- WUTE GHBLLAC POR TEN SECONDS OW THE LAM PSMADE AIATER/AL, PUNCH HOLES ALONG LPCES OF 
° RACE 17 ON A SHEET OF WAX SMOOTH 17 OUT AND WIPE OFF THE FOUR PYECES AND LACE TO 
WER AND PAINT WITH ENA TWE EXCESS SWELLAC, USE SAME WIRE FRAME WITH PLASTIC LACING 
WELLAL TO SATURATE /T. PROCEDURE TO COMBE THER MATERIAL GIVE COAT OF WHITE 
PVECES . GAELLAC OR CLEAR PLASTIC SPRAY 
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the bottom of the jug or bottle. Push 
one end of a six foot piece of lamp 
cord wire through the hole and out 
the neck. Fasten the wires to the 
socket and pull the wire out the 
bottom hole as you slide the cork or 
wood plug into the necks. Fasten an 
electrical plug to the other end of 
the wire. 

But suppose you want a more dis- 
tinctive lamp base, something out of 
the ordinary. In your wanderings 
through the woods look for a beaver 
chewed aspen stump, one about five 
inches in diameter. Saw off a section 
about 10 inches long. Use an exten- 
sion bit and drill a 14” hole length- 
wise through the stump section. Near 
the bottom of the side, drill a 14” 
hole that connects with the hole that 
runs lengthwise, shellac or varnish 
the stump section and you will have 
an unusually attractive lamp base. 

A weathered old duck decoy can 
be made into an interesting lamp 
base. In about the middle of the 
back, drill a one inch hole straight 
down. Get a piece of metal tubing— 
copper, aluminum, stainless steel, o1 
any other kind—about ten to twelve 
inches long. Insert it in the hole so 
that it stands upright, perfectly 
straight. Cement the tubing in the 
hole. Fasten a lamp conversion unit 
in the top of the tube, wire it up, 
fasten on a shade covered with pic- 
tures of ducks or duck hunting scenes, 
and you have real outdoor atmos- 
phere. 

Some of the large department 
stores or gift shops in our larger cities 
sell lamps made of pieces of drift 
wood, weathered chestnut fence posts 
or weathered roots or knotting sec- 
tions of tree trunk for fifty to a hun- 
dred dollars. Keep a look-out as you 
hunt or fish for interesting pieces of 
wood. 


Another good lamp base is a gun 
stock. You can get an_ unfinished 
stock from most mail order houses, 
gunsmiths or sporting good stores at 
low cost. Or you can make your own 
from scratch. Generally, though, it’s 
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easier to start with a roughed out 
stock. 

When you finsh the stock, mount 
it on a sturdy base, stain it, if neces. 
sary, and give it several coats of 
good paste wax. Rub each coat in 
well and let it dry for several hours 
before applying the next coat. 

But before waxing, drill a 14” hole 
through the stock lengthwise for the 
wire and mount the lamp conversion 
unit on top. 


Terrarium 

A very attractive decoration for 
the home, and one that appeals to 
most people interested in the out- 
doors is a terrarium. It’s green all 
year round and the best plants are 
those which you collect out in a 
damp woods soil. Whenever you look 
at it you think of the woods—and it 
even smells like the woods in spring, 
or after a rain. 

To make a terrarium, you will 
needs four rectangular pieces of glass 
—two pieces, 2014” by 1214”; two 
pieces 12” by 1214”; and for the top, 
a piece 1214” by 2014”. If you do 
not have any odd pieces of glass 
around the house that can be cut up, 
ask your hardware store man _ for 
window glass, and he will suggest 
standard sizes that you can use. Per- 
haps he will even cut it for you, In 
addition, you will need a piece of 
wood 12” by 20”, a roll of 2” ad- 
hesive tape, and a can of green paint. 

First, lay the board on a flat sur- 
face such as the top of a table. Place 
one of the large pieces of glass on 
edge, next to the board, so that it 
forms one side of a “box.” Cut a piece 
of adhesive tape as long as the glass. 
Fasten the tape under the board and 
up the side of the glass. One inch ol 
the tape should be under the board, 
and one inch of it on the glass. Next 
fasten one of the ends to the board 
in the same way. Then carefully run 
a piece of tape down the corner, 
holding the two pieces of glass to 
gether. Thus you will have two sides 
done. The next step is to fasten the 
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TAFE 


other two sides in place, using tape 
to hold them to the board and also 
to fasten the corners of the glass to- 
gether. You will now have a box with 
four glass sides and a wooden bottom. 

With putty, fill in the cracks be- 
tween the board and the glass sides. 
Or if you have any plaster of Paris, 
you can use it instead. If you have 
shellac or lacquer, paint it on the 
board and the putty or plaster, and 
let it dry well. Also paint the ad- 
hesive tape with green paint. 

Bind the top of the terrarium with 
tape also, as well as the top edges of 
the sides. This will protect you from 
sharp edges and make cuts less likely 
as you work on the terrarium. Paint 
this tape with green paint. 

Now you are ready to plant some 
plants in the terrarium. First cover 
the bottom with a layer of sand about 
an inch deep. On top of the sand, 
place a thin layer of charcoal. On 
top of the charcoal, place a_ thick 
layer of good rich soil from the woods 
where you find the plants. 

Next, find several different kinds 
of mosses and plant them in the ter- 
rarium. Do not cover all the soil with 
plants, but leave ample room for the 
plants to grow. 

Next, look for some small ferns. 
These ferns are in the group of plants 
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TERRARIUM 


that comes next above the mosses 
in the plant kingdom, Ferns grow 
well in a terrarium, along with 
mosses, and with proper care should 
grow for several years. 

You may find other plants in the 
woods, such as partridge berries, or 
wintergreen, spotted wintergreen or 
other small ground plants which you 
may want to plant with the mosses 
and ferns. Try to find several difter- 
ent kinds of small plants, until you 
have a miniature piece of the forest 
floor growing in your terrarium. 

These plants in the terrarium do 
not need much direct sunlight, and 
should not be watered too frequently. 
Every few weeks you may want to 
add a little more soil from the woods. 
Work it carefully around the plants. 

If you have an old goldfish bowl 
or other glass bowl you will not have 
to make a container for the plants. 
But if you use a ready made glass 
bowl, get a piece of glass for a cover. 
You can either cut it yourself of have 
it cut by a glazier. 

Adding outdoor atmosphere to 
your home is fun in two ways. Mak- 
ing lamps, lampshades, trays, etc. is 
fun in itself. But those things are 
also attractive to look at and useful. 
You can have fun now making them, 
and fun later using them. It’s really 
fun with a future. 

























T is Christmas and all our homes 

are bright with Christmas trees. If 
you live in the city, you probably 
bought your tree from a Christmas 
tree lot where many different kinds 
were sold. Some of these came from 
the north woods and others were 
grown on tree farms especially for 
Christmas. Or maybe you are fortu- 
nate enough to live in the country 
where you can go out in your own 
woodland and cut a tree for yourself. 

Depending on where you live, you 
will have different trees from which 
to select. On the city lot there will be 
red pines, Scotch pines, Austrian 
pines, spruce, and balsam fir. In youn 
woodlot some of the following will 
be growing: white pine, pitch pine, 
scrub pine or hemlock. 

The hemlock tree is included here 
because it is Pennsylvania's State tree 
and an evergreen everyone should 
know. To see the hemlock in its 
Christmas splendor, take a hike to 
the woods after a new fallen snow 
and marvel at its breath-taking 
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By Marian N. Baker 


























beauty in its native haunts. Do not 
cut it for a Christmas tree. 

Here is a key to help you find the 
name of your Christmas tree and 
other evergreen trees that you may 
notice. Since most trees of Christmas 
tree size do not show all the char. 
acteristics of a fully developed tree, 
the ones in this key are identified al- 
most entirely by the needles. 

This is the way it works. Notice 
that the numbers are in sets of two. 
Start with number one and read both 
statements under one. Decide which 
one is true for your tree. Then look 
at the number to the right of the one . 
you selected. This number tells you 
where to go next. If, for example, 
you chose the first one (needles at- 
tached singly to the twig), you would 
go to number 7 where you would 
again have a choice, this time be. 
tween flat needles and_ four-sided 
needles. If your tree happens to have 
four-sided needles, it is a spruce. If it 
has flat needles, you go on to num- 
ber 8. 


WHICH IS YOUR CHRISTMAS TREE? 


1. Needles attached singly to the twig 
1. Needles in bundles 
2. Needles in bundles of 5 


9 Fewer than 5 needles in a bundle .. 


Needles in bundles of three 
Needles in bundles of two 

1. Needles 4 to 6 inches long 

1. Needles 3 inches or less, twisted 


5. Needles shining green, soft and flexible (bundles break 


pressed together) 
5. Needles dull green, stiff 


2 


6. Needles blue green, 3 inches long, twigs rough and brittle. Cones 


point backward 
6. Needles yellow 

cones prickly 
Needles short flat 14 to 1 
of needle 


pegs after needles have fallen 
8. Needles attached 
along top of stem 


Needles 4-sided or angled, on short pegs, sharp pointed. Stem rough with 


to stem by short stalks. Small upside down needles 


White Pine 

. Pitch Pine 
when bent in a loop and 
Red Pine 
Austrian Pine 


Scotch Pine 


green, 2 inches or less. Twigs smooth and tough, 
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, inches, blunt pointed, white lines or dots on under surface 


Spruce 


Hemlock 


8. Needles not attached to stem by stalk. Leave round white scar when 


they fall 





Round buds clustered at end of twig. Very fragrant ..... 


Balsam Fir 
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TRAPS MUST BE ANCHORED correctly. Best way is to fasten trap chains to rocks with 


a piece of wire. Use pliers to tighten wire and be sure rock is heavy enough. Rock should 


weigh about 3 
lengthwise to current. 


pounds and be about 12 inches long. Place rock in stream so that it lies 


Whiskrat Tapping ume 


By Larry J. Kopp 
(Photos by the Author) 


NCE again it’s muskrat trapping 
time in Pennsylvania. And as 
usual this furry creature of the water- 
ways is still the most popular of all 
our furbearing animals. From the 
standpoint of financial returns, and 
the large diversified number of peo- 
ple who try their hand at trapping 
them each season, the muskrat rates 
tops in trapping. 
Needless to say, muskrat trapping 
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offers even more than financial re- 
turns. There is something mighty 
satisfying about wading along a 
winding stream on a winter's morn, 
listening to the somehow haunting 
sound of the rippling waters as they 
cascade over the rocks. Or to hear 
the splash of a trapped muskrat as 
it makes a dive into the water upon 
hearing you or seeing the beam of 
your flashlight moving back and 
forth from one side of the stream to 
the other. And as the light from your 
flashlight moves about, playing for a 
few moments here and there to check 
a trap there will be the heart glad- 
dening sights of neatly drowned 
catches to assure you that all the 
work and numb fingers experienced 
in constructing the set were not in 
vain. 











GOOD MUSKRAT SET can be made along gradually sloping bank where animals come 
out to rest or feed. To attract attention of muskrat, place a round rock in water about 
five inches away from bank to form passageway. Note drowning stick pushed into muddy 


stream bed near anchor. 


GOOD SET LOCATION IN DEEP WATER 
can be made along logs or large rocks where 
muskrats like to swim and play. At 
sites, try to build platform for the 
Place flat 
until proper depth of water covers topmost 
rock. 
that spring points in opposition direction 
from which muskrat is most likely to ap- 


such 
trap. 
water at desired 


rocks in spot 


Always remember to place traps so 


proach. 


PROPER WATER 
trap can be 


DEPTH for 


determined by 


muskrat 
placing unset 
trap in water as shown at left. If top sur- 
face of trap jaws is just barely covered, you 
have maximum depth in which trap should 
be set. To catches, water 
level should be slightly under jaws of unset 


insure drowned 


trap. 
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Competi ve 
rchery 


By Tom Forbes 


E ARE prone to consider the 

participation of women in the 
field of sport as a development of 
the twentieth century. Recently I 
secured a copy of an aquatint en- 
graved by C. Apostool in 1794 from 
a painting by two famous artists—Sir 
Robert Smirke, R. A. and J]. Emes an 
eminent landscape’ painter. The 
painting portrays a meeting of the 
Society of Royal British Archers and 
the figures are reputed to be like- 
nesses of the members of the society. 
We can reasonably conclude that the 
general scene is truly representative 
of an archery meet in the eighteenth 
century. 

The range appears to be a grassy 
meadow with a wooded background. 
Butts have been erected at both ends 
of the range and the archers are 
depicted shooting in both directions. 
This custom continues in England 
where the York Round is still shot in 
the same way. If this practice were 
instituted in target tournaments in 
the United States the York Round 
would proceed at a faster pace and 
would probably increase in popu- 
larity. Targets similar to the stand- 
ard four foot circular target face in 
use today are fixed to the butts. A 
large tented pavilion with a pennant 
flying from the center pole occupies 
a prominent place in the background 
at one end of the range. 


The competitors are divided into 
two divisions, one consisting of ladies 
and the other gentlemen and each 
shoots on its own range. The men 
are all similarly attired in short 
jackets of forest green color and 
wear identical head gear consisting 
of a high crowned hat with a wide 
brim and having a large plume af- 
fixed to the front of the crown. The 











<r ARROW 


Vy POINTS 


ladies, too, wear headgear adorned 
with masses of feathers or plumes, 
reminiscent of the “Merry Widow” 
creations which crowned the heads of 
our great grandmothers. Apparently 
strict formal dress was a requirement 
in those days as the headgear of both 
men and women would certainly 
handicap the wearer. The ladies 
dresses are a model of decorum. The 
length is such that only the toes of 
the shoes are visible below the hem 
of the garment. 

Of interest to the modern archer 
are the bows used by the contestants. 
The influence of the English long 
bow is seen in the length of the bows 


aA 
~ 
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COMPARING SCORE CARDS at the 1955 
State Field Championship held at course 
of Perkiomen Valley Bowmen, Green Lane, 
was this trio of archers. Left to right: 
Stan Ciareinski, Monroeville, Amos Cerresini, 
Lebanon, and P. B. Witmer, New Castle. 
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shown in the painting. Archers are 
shown awaiting their turn to shoot 
with the bow standing upright at 
their side. The length of the bow is 
approximately equal to the height 
of the archer. The limbs are recurved 
through half their length. The belt 
quiver worn by the ladies appears 
identical to that worn by the modern 
target archer. 

In the foreground one of the ladies 
is standing at full draw ready to re- 
lease an arrow. The drawing hand is 
chest high and the bow string is 
drawn to the limit of the drawing 
arm, The archer’s forearm and the 
arrow form one continuous straight 
line. The usual spectators appear to 
be occupying the seats to the exclu- 
sion of the archers who are com- 
pelled to stand while they wait their 
turn at the butts. The score keeper 
is attired in a long tailed coat and a 
flat hat made familiar to us by the 
portraits of our own Benjamin 
Franklin. A pair of dogs is shown 
romping in the foreground. 


Except for the costumes worn by 
the archers and the erection of butts 


at both ends of the range, the scene 
with little if any change is dupli. 
cated today wherever target archers 
meet in friendly competition. Spec. 
tators still usurp seats intended for 
the competitors and romping do 
and children at play still distract the 
attention of the archers. 

Although competition is the life 
blood of archery, too few of the 
modern bowmen compete in tourna- 
ments. There appears to be a mis. 
taken impression that tournaments 
are conducted solely for the benefit 
of the expert archer and that the 
sole objective is to add a few points 
to the total for a round and thus 
earn a higher classification or collect 
a piece of hardware. We have lost 
sight of the real function of a tour- 
nament which is to bring together in 
congenial fellowship a group of in- 
dividuals of varying interests who 
have a common bond in that they 
enjoy shooting a bow. When we lose 
sight of this basic fact and concen- 
trate all our efforts in trying to col- 
lect pins and medals, we are fre- 
quently at a loss to understand why 
fewer and fewer archers attend our 
tournaments. Too few are the family 
groups attending the shoots, yet 
archery is one sport that can be en- 
joyed by every member of the family. 
Too much stress has been put on 
earning a medal and too little plan- 
ning directed toward _ providing 
friendly competition among archers 
of moderate or average ability. After 
all, few of us will ever rate Expert 
and from our limited personal ob- 
servation only experts make it a prac- 
tice of attending tournaments. The 
latter statement is in fact entirely too 
true. In our own state of Pennsyl- 
vania over 17,000 bowmen took out 
licenses for the special archery deer 


STATE LADIES CHAMPION is Mrs. Carol 
Meinhart, Pittsburgh, who won title at 
PSAA 2Ist Annual Tournament meeting at 
State College last September. She shot score 
of 2482 of possible 2916 for new state record. 
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season of two weeks duration in Oc- 
tober, while at the State Champion- 
ship Field Shoot conducted under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania State 
Archery Association the competitors 
numbered only 141 and over 60% 
were rated in the Expert classifica- 
tion. In comparison the annual field 
shoot of the New York State Archery 
Association brought out a field of 
over 500 competitors. The primary 
purpose of all our shoots should be 
to promote fellowship and friendly 
competition among individuals who 
have a kindred interest in the bow. 

A tournament should mean a day 
in the out of doors which can be en- 
joyed by all the family. A_ social 
period and a basket picnic will en- 
large your circle ol acquaintances 
and help to dispel the feeling of 
strangeness one cannot throw off 
when attending a shoot where no 
effort is made to acquaint archers 
one with another. At too many shoots 
an archer can shoot an entire 28 
target field course without learning 
the names of or speaking to half a 
dozen different bowmen. 

We need competition of the kind 
that will attract bowmen of every 
class from Expert down to and in- 
cluding Novice. To attract more 
archers to your shoots, vary the all 
too common standard classification 
shoot and promote meetings designed 
primarily to attract the mediocres 
shot who makes up the greatest pro- 
portion of the bowmen. Hold Team 
shoots where a team shall consist of 
one archer of each classification from 
Expert A through Novice. Another 
method of getting your club mem- 
bers to participate in tournaments is 
to hold Family Shoots with particular 
emphasis placed on Junior participa- 
tion with the parents on a family 
team. 

The Novice is frequently too em- 
barrassed to put in an appearance at 
a shoot where he is compelled to ex- 
hibit his lack of skill in a company 
composed mostly of experts. Rather 
than face such an ordeal, many be- 





RECORD BREAKING PERFORMANCE 
was turned in by Bob Kaufhold, Jr., mem- 
ber of York Archery Club team at. state 
tournament in State College. Kaufhold shot 
a 750 in team competition to enable York 
team to total 2,768 and erase team record 
for the United States by one point. 


ginners attempt to learn to shoot 
alone. Since they have no one to ad- 
vise or instruct them, they make little 
or no progress. A farsighted group 
will arrange Novice Shoots at stated 
intervals and assign to each Novice, 
as a Coach, an experienced bowman 
who will accompany the Novice over 
the course during the shoot and at- 
tempt by advice and suggestions to 
assist the novice in improving his 
shooting technique and consequently 
his chances of hitting a target. 

Does your club have a play area 
and equipment where small fry can 
play under the watchful eye of an 
adult supervisor while the rest of the 
family enjoys a.round of competition 
on the range? If your club tourna- 
ments are to continue to draw bow- 
men in numbers, they must be de- 
signed to attract the archer of only 
average ability. Most of us are in 
that class and since archery is a sport 
that attracts all members of the 
family we like to have our shoots 





PGC Photo by Dick Orr 
ELEVEN POINT BUCK downed by bow- 
hunter David Bracken, Ligonier, during 
1955 special archery season in October. Deer 
weighed at least 150 pounds and ran about 
100 yards after 3-bladed arrow passed com- 
pletely through it. 


Game News Columnist 

Authors New Archery Book 

Tom Forbes, who has written the 
GAME News archery column “Arrow 
Points” since the column was first 
started, is the author of a new book 
just released by The Stackpole Com- 
pany, Harrisburg. Titled “Guide To 
Better Archery,” the new volume is 
designed to assist the novice and ex- 





pert alike in developing good shoot- 
ing form, selecting proper equip- 
ment, and learning successful bow 


hunting methods. Chapters on use of 
compass and topographic maps are 
included in text and the author de- 
tails a food and cover program to 
increase wildlife on club grounds. 
The beginner will find this guide an 
indispensable aid in developing the 
ability to hit a designated target; the 
more experienced archer will find it 
most helpful in giving valuable ad- 
vice on hunting with the bow. The 
book is priced at $4.95. 
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tailored to meet the needs of the 
family group. 

If we can raise our sights and 
plan more than an afternoon’s com. 
petition between a few “Hot-Shots,” 
we will increase immeasureably the 
pleasure we obtain from association 
with our fellow archers and insure 
a goodly representation of the club 
membership in our club tournaments, 

From the club level to inter-club 
and finally state-wide shoots and 
tournaments are natural Stages of 
progress. They should result in hun. 
dreds of archers gathering together at 
stated intervals for an archery holi- 
day of fellowship and friendly com. 
petition. 

If each of the member clubs had 
been represented at the. annual State 
Field Shoot by at least one member 
in each class from the club, there 
would have been more than 400 bow- 
men participating in the meet. Not 
an impossible goal and we will reach 
it quickly when we aim our entire 
program at the average bowman and 
quite catering to the “Hot-Shot” who 
has had the center of the stage long 
enough. 


GUIDE TO BETTER 
ARCHERY 


Thomas A. Forbes 


MALUSTRATED BY NED SM/TH 
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Pieishmas Gift Suggestions ora 
Sportsman 3 Bookshelf 


For the All-round Sportsman 


ROUND RIVER: From the jour- 
nals of Aldo Leopold—Edited by 
Luna B. Leopold. 173 pages. Illus- 
trated with many thumbnail sketches 
by Charles W. Schwartz. Published 
by the Oxford University Press, 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New 
York; 1953. Price $3.00. To one who 
knows the charm of Aldo Leopold's 
writing in A SAND COUNTY AL- 
MANAG, this collection of his un- 
published journals and essays will 
come as a new thought. An inspiring 
view of the total complex of nature. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS IN 
FIELD AND FOREST: By Frank 
C. Edminster. 490 pages. Illustrated 
with photos, charts and maps. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. Price $12.50. This is the most 
complete and modern book on its 
subject yet published. Fourteen of 
the most popular American game 
birds are covered, each in a separate 
chapter. Life history, habits, hunting, 
and management are completely dis- 
cussed. An ideal gift for the serious 
sportsman and naturalist. 


FUN WITH GAME BIRDS: By 
Fred Everett. 287 pages. Profusely 
illustrated in color and black and 
white by the author. Published by 
The Stackpole Company, Telegraph 


BOOK 
NOTES 
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Press Building, Harrisburg, Pa.; 1954. 
Price $7.50. Like the game birds it 
covers, this volume is as pleasing to 
the eye, as meaty, and as gratifying 
to the reader. Here is a delightful 
book that is very readable and enter- 
taining. 

OUR WILDLIFE LEGACY: By 
Durward L. Allen. Published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 East 24th 
St., New York 10, N. Y. Price $5.00. 
In simple language this outstanding 
book describes the relationships be- 
tween animals and their environ- 
ments. A graphic appraisal of our 
wildlife resources and their manage- 
ment—a classic on the subject of wild- 
life conservation. 

THOSE OF THE FOREST: By 
Wallace Byron Grange. 314 pages. II- 
lustrated with thumbnail sketches by 
Olaus J. Murie. Published by the 
Flambeau Publishing Company, Bab- 
cock, Wisconsin. 1953. Price $4.75. A 
delightful and revealing story of for- 
est animals—a popularly written eco- 
logical record, scientifically grounded 
and based on a lifetime of personal 
experience and observation. 

NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS OF 
PREY: By Alexander Sprunt. Pub- 
lished by the National Audubon So- 
ciety, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 
28, N. Y. 1955. Price $5.00. A new 
book on a much discussed group of 
birds. Illustrated with 46 plates in 
full color, most of them by the noted 
bird artist, Allan Brooks. The text 
describes each species of hawks, owls, 
eagles, ospreys, and other raptors, 
gives complete description, life his- 
tory, nesting habits and range. 
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SAFARI MZURI SANA: By Wal- 
lace Taber. Published by the author, 
P. O. Box 387, Denver 1, Colorado. 
Price $1.35. This is Wally Taber's 
third book on his explorations and 
adventures in Africa. With rod, rifle 
and camera he has covered much of 
the “dark” continent. For anyone 
who has dreamed of big game hunt- 
ing and an African safari, this is an 
ideal gift. Profusely illustrated, the 
pictures alone make the book come 
alive. 


For the Gun Dog Owner 


POINT: By Horace Lytle. Illus- 
trated by Ned Smith. Published by 
The Stackpole Company, Telegraph 
Press Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 1954. 
Price $5.00. A “natural” for all sports- 
men who go afield with dogs. The 
author combines his tremendous 
knowledge of bird dogs with an rare 
ability to spin a yarn. Great accounts 
of great dogs both past and present. 

NATIONAL FIELD TRIAL 
CHAMPIONS: By William F. Brown 
and Nash Buckingham. Illustrated 
with many full color and black and 
white illustrations. Published by 
The Stackpole Company, Telegraph 
Press Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Price 
$12.50. The story of the National 
Bird Dog Championship, run at 
Grand Junction, Tennessee. A color- 
ful account of each running plus in- 
teresting sketches of officials, handlers 
and owners. Of special interest are 
the pedigrees and pictures of each 
winner plus much other information 
which will help the dog owner to 
trace the ancestry of his dog. 


For the Fisherman 


HOW TO FISH FROM TOP TO 
BOTTOM: By Sid Gordon. Illus- 
trated with photos, charts and 
sketches. Published by The Stackpole 
Company, Telegraph Press Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 1955. Price $5.00. A 


revolutionary new book which pro- 
vides the key to successful fishing— 
how to “read water.” Also excellent 
advice on angling techniques. A book 
designed for experts and _ novices 
alike, written in a very readable style 
by one of the greatest angling experts 
of the age. 

LURES—-THE GUIDE To 
SPORT FISHING: By Keith Schuy. 
ler. Illustrated by Ned Smith. Pub. 
lished by The Stackpole Company, 
Telegraph Press Building, Harris. 
burg, Pa. 1955. Price $5.00. For any. 
one who has been confused by the 
tremendous number and variety of 
lures which are available today for 
the “business end” of a fishing line, 
here is the book that has the answer, 
It covers fly, dry fly or nymph, plug 
or bug, spinner or spoon. An excel- 
lent reference volume and a practical 
guide for properly outfitting your 
tackle box or fly book. 


For the Deer Hunter 


HUNTING WHITETAILS: By 
Frank C. Edminster. 192 pages. Illus- 
trated with sketches and photos. Pub- 
lished by William Morrow and Com- 
pany, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 1954. Price $3.75. Newcom- 
ers to the sport of deer hunting 
should find this book especially use- 
ful. It covers the various techniques 
of deer hunting, care for the bagged 
animal, equipment, rifles and long 
bows. 


ADVANCED HUNTING ON 
DEER AND ELK TRAILS: By 
Francis E. Sell. Published by The 
Stackpole Company, Telegraph Press 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 1954. Price 
$5.00. This book is a sequel to the 
author’s earlier book. “The Ameri- 
can Deer Hunter,” and is intended to 
be a postgraduate course in the art 
of hunting deer. An excellent hand- 
book on the subject. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1955 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1955-August 31, 1956) 





Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening 
nour for small game and other wild birds or animals on October 29 will be 9:00 A. M. Otherwise, 
shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., but from July 1 to September 30 inclu- 
sive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., excepting the hours for the October archers’ deer season which are 
400 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
puffed GFOUSE ...... cee s cece cece een ecnececsscneeeces BZ ccccce 8 200. Ob. BD wcccee Nov. 26 
Bobwhite Quail ......... cc cecccsccscccecccececvevers GW ciccce SB) ccch | MIO Ee weccee Sea 
SITE Se bcc e csc nsvcesdsonecscccccedereecepaes 1 ..eeee 2.... Oct. 29 ..... - Nov. 26 
eck Pheasants, males only .............eeeeees D: cecces 8 .... Oct. 20 ..... . Nov. 26 
Rabbits, Cottontail ............scceseceercscccccecces © scveve 20 .... Oct. 29 ..... - Nov. 26 
squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) .......... ee BO cc. CBR BD. cccces Nov. 26 
squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 28 incl.) ........ Unlimited .... All mos. (except Oct. 1-28) 
fares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ............ cc cece eeeeees , Reape ay vcow. | Qe A noes eae Jan. 7, 1956 
DAPCOOTNB cree cscccc ccc secccsssssscccccccsccccccevens Unlimited Unprotected 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ..............seeeeeeeeees Unlimited Unprotected 
EEE? sb nip 8's he cece ese cect ocge sec sidenseeeeceiecee Unlimited Unprotected 
Bears, over one year old, by individual .............. re L .cee Mov. 14 1.2... Nov. 26 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more.. 2...... ee | eee Nov. 26 


Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two or | 
more points to one antler: Provided, a 
male deer with an antler three or more 
inches long without points, measuring | Ee ae Oct. 22 
from the top of the skull as the deer 
is in life, shall be considered legal (re- 
quires hunting license and Special Arch- 
ery License), by individual ......... rer a Bieeee 


~— 


DEER: ‘ Regular Season—Male with two or more 
points to one antler: Provided, a male 
deer with an antler three or more inches | 
long without points, measuring from the | } 
top of the skull as the deer is in life, } 
shall be considered legal, by individual.. | a ry Dec. 10 

Antlerless Season—(requires hunting li- 
cense and Antlerless Deer License), by | 
EL Jus anevoctsisadh ebsaneebeeceees a ee Dec. 13 


NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
Spike Bucks with antlers less than three inches long, and Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

MINE Cg Sula d'eidis. une sec cleseces@ ceo Unlimited Unprotected 

oe Ee ar eer es eee Uieee) .ce. Mov. 8 sscccs Dec. 31, 1955 
EE SEED, oa gu kis we ohio ee dese cecesepececes Uniimited .... Dec. 3 ...... Jan. 28, 1956 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide ...........sseeeeees @ ise co eels) ee Mar. 5, 1956 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of 
where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill more than 
one deer during the three combined 1955 seasons, whether hunting individually or with a camp 
or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season, issued 
only by the Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued 
only by County Treasurers, at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. 
Farm occupants permitted by law to hunt without a license may also hunt for antlerless 
deer during the Antlerless Season on the same land as for other game. See Digest issued with 
hunting license for details. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer License shall 
be approved, or license issued, to a Nonresident prior to November 12, or after December 11, 1955. 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One per- 
son may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed 
=. —— properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where 

pped. 


TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. (July 1, 1955) 
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FIELD DIVISION 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 


Phone 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 


gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 2144, E. Water St., 
Lock Haven. Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 


Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Humtingdon, Juniata, 


Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 


Phone. Idlewild 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


RE ere Waterfowl Coordinator 
ROBERT S. LICHTENBERGER .................... Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville. 
Phone: 2351 


WESTERN GAME FARM—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3323 


LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Procter Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 2369 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
FORESTRY LIBRARY 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 











Every hunter, in fact, everybody who enjoys the outdoors # 
is certain to appreciate Pennsylvania Game News. 12 © 


months of enjoyable, informative reading on hunting and 
wildlife. 


Send their names and addresses along with one dollar for each year's 
subscription ($2.50 for 3 years) to Game News, Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. We will forward an attractive gift card announcing 


your thoughtful gift of GAME NEWS. 


° ® KK 
How Else can you give so much” for so little 


* 64 or more pages packed with 
dope and data, special features 
and regular departments. 


x: Actually less than half the cost of 
one box of shot gun shells. 


GAME NEWS is always a GREAT GIFT 








